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Alexander Graham Bell — Teacher 


HE half century which has passed since the foundation of the American 

Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has seen 

many changes in this special field of education. But in spite of fifty 
years of what we all like to call progress, those of us who are engaged in 
furthering “advanced” methods of teaching the deaf have hardly more than 
caught up with the ideas presented by Alexander Graham Bell fifty, or sixty, 
or even sixty-seven years ago. 


In 1872, he began to teach a congenitally deaf boy of five. He had not 
had very much experience with the deaf, he had not before undertaken the 
supervision of a deaf child’s instruction, he had nothing to guide him except 
a book published by George Dalgarno two hundred years before. Yet he 
proceeded, in less than one year, to give this little deaf boy a knowledge of 
language that is seldom, if ever, matched today by a six year old congenitally 
deaf child in a similar situation. 


Those whe saw the motion picture, “Alexander Graham Bell,”’ will re. 
-all the little boy, George Sanders, so effectively played by Bobs Watson. It 
was in the Sanders home that some of the early experiments leading to the 
invention of the telephone were performed, and it was in the intervals of 
work on the telephone and of conducting a class in elocution in Boston that 
George Sanders’ education proceeded. An account of the early language 
work given the five year old boy was prepared by Alexander Graham Bell 
and published in the American Annals of the Deaf in 1883. Portions of 
this account are reprinted in this issue of the Volta Review. 


George Sanders, who maintained a printing establishment near Phila- 
delphia for many years, lived to be an old man. He died only about a year 
ago, as the result of being injured by a careless automobile driver in New 
York City. He kept in touch with the Volta Bureau, and on his occasional 
visits enjoyed recalling his memories of Dr. Bell. 


“I saw Dr. Bell married to Mabel Hubbard,” he said on his last visit. 
early in 1938, ‘“‘and I recall scenes of their courtship as though they hap- 
pened yesterday. I was eight years old then. On the wedding day, my par- 
ents took me over the road from Salem to Cambridge and back. The wed: 
ding was at8 P.M. I went to bed at 2 A.M.” 


In the Volta Bureau files are several of the diaries kept by George 
Sanders as a young man. Nowhere in any one of them does a single “deaf: 
ism” occur. 


The account written by Dr. Bell offers interesting evidence to the effect 
that he thought up for himself the “‘advanced” procedure in common use 
with the deaf today, and he also antedated by many years the writing meth- 
ods of Madame Montessori and the “global”? method of language teaching 
advocated by Decroly. The freshness and vitality of his teaching methods 
are apparent even in this brief account. 


The celebration of the Association’s fiftieth birthday, to be held in 
Providence, Rhode Island, June 16-21, 1940, will offer a fitting oppor 
tunity to call attention to the undying quality of Dr. Bell’s work as a teacher. 
He remained a teacher all his life, and even his spectacular success as an in 
ventor cannot overshadow the success he achieved in the slow, difficult 
process of bringing language to the deaf. 
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Teaching Language To A Young 
Deaf Child 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Reprinted from the American Annals of the Deaf, April, 1883 


Foreword: 


A few months ago, Mr. Denison, Principal of the Primary Department of the Colum- 


bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, called the attention of the editor of the Annals to a new 


member of his class who possessed a remarkable command of language. 
but he used the 
His Pres was begun and carried on for three years 
Inquiry of Professor Bell as to the method by which 


respects were not extraordinary, 
quite exceptional in a congenital deaf-mute. 
by Professor Alexander Graham Bell. 


His attainments in other 
English language with a freedom and accuracy 


results so unusual had been attained led to the preparation of this paper.... We trust it will not 
only afford encouragement and aid to parents in beginning the education of deaf children at home, 


but will also have a stimulating and inspiring effect upon every teacher who reads it. 
method described is no less applicable to a class of pupils than to a single pupil; 


Much of the 


and we have no 


doubt that in the hands of capable and devoted teachers it would go far toward solving the great 
problem of the mastery of the English language by the congenitally deaf. 


O the Editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf: 

Sir: you have been kind enough to 
express the opinion that the readers of the 
Annals would be interested in knowing the 
method I adopted in educating a very 
young congenitally deaf child, who became 
my pupil in 1872, and who has since ac- 
quired a vernacular knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language in its spoken and written 
forms. 

This boy was only about five years old 
when his education was commenced, and 
the results obtained in his case during the 
first two years indicate that the education 
of congenitally deaf children might profit- 
ably be commenced at home, and that they 
might even acquire a vernacular knowledge 
of English—at least in its written form 
before being sent to school. 


The Value of Home Training 
The value of early home training in lan- 


guage cannot be overestimated. Our pupils. 
as a rule, do not enter school until after the 


Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 

age when children most readily acquire lan- 
guage. If they could commence their school 
course with even an imperfect and rudi- 
mentary knowledge of English, the labor of 
the teacher would be enormously reduced 
and the progress of the pupil immensely ac- 
celerated. 

In the autumn of 1872, 
ested in the boy whose education forms the 
subject of this paper, and the following ex- 
tract from one of my note-books will give 


| become inter- 


an idea of the general plan which guided 
my first steps: 
October 1, 1872. 


“Master George Sanders, aged 5 years, 
became my pupil this morning. He was 


born totally deaf, and has never spoken a 
word in his life. He has never 
school, but has received private instruction 
for three weeks from Miss Fuller, principal 


been to 


of the Boston School for the Deaf and 
Dumb. He seems a fine, bright, intelligent 


boy. and there is no apparent defect in his 
vocal organs. 
and for the 


“For my own euidance, 
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formation of friends, I shall briefly sketch 
out the course | intend to pursue with him. 
It is well for a teacher not to burden him- 
self with too many rules, but rather to grasp 
general principles and to leave the details 
of instruction to be worked out by experi- 
ence. 

“I propose to divide his education into 
two great branches—one relating to articu- 
lation, the other to mental development. . . . 

“IT believe that George Dalgarno (in his 
work entitled ‘Didascalocophus, or the 
Deafe and Dumb Man’s Tutor,’ published 
in 1680) has given us the true principle to 
work upon when he asserts that a deaf per- 
son should be taught to read and write in 
as nearly as possible the same way that 
young ones are taught to speak and under- 
stand their mother tongue. 

“We should talk to the deaf child just as 
we do to the hearing one, with the excep- 
tion that our words are to be addressed to 
his eye instead of his ear.* 

“Indeed, George Dalgarno carries his 
theory so far as to assert that the deaf in- 
fant would as soon come to understand 
written language as a hearing child does 
speech, ‘had the mother or nurse but as 
nimble a hand as commonly they have a 
tongue’.” 

The school-room was converted into a 
play room, and language lessons were given 
through the instrumentality of toys and 
games. I was fortunate in securing the co- 


operation of a very excellent teacher—Miss 


Abbie Locke, now Mrs. Stone, of St. Louis 
—with whose assistance George’s education 
was carried on. 


Labels on Toys and Furniture 


Every toy was labelled with its proper 
name. The different parts of the room, the 
articles of furniture, and the various ob- 
jects in the room were also all labelled, so 
far as possible. Each window had pasted 
upon it a piece of paper on which was 
written the word “window.” So with the 
doors, mantel-piece, table, blackboard, etc. 


*Editor’s Note: Dr. Bell is here referring to 
“talk”” conveyed by means of written language and 
not through speech. At this period he had not yet 
arrived at the strong belief in the possibilities of 
lip reading which he afterward reached. 
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The words were written in ordinary script 
characters, with the letters slightly sepa 
rated. Against one wall was a card rack 
arranged to display from one to two hun. 
dred little cards, each about one inch 
square. 

Upon these cards were written from time 
to time the names of his toys, and of all the 
different objects for which he had himself 
invented sign names. Most of his play. 
things were kept locked up, and were only 
produced one or two at a time. so as to af. 
ford constant variety. 


Word Exercises 


Our exercises would commence somewhat 
as follows: George would make his appear. 
ance in the morning anxious for play— 
making vigorous signs for some of his most 
valued toys. For instance, he would fold 
his arms and beat his shoulders rapidly 
with his hands. This was his sign for 
“doll.” The doll was accordingly produced, 
and his attention was directed to the word 
“doll” pasted upon the forehead. We com- 
pared this word with the words written 
upon the cards, to see who would first find 
the card with the word “doll” upon it. Of 
course in the beginning—much to his cha 
grin—I would generally be the successful 
searcher. Having found the proper card, 
we would play with it a sort of game of 
hide-and-seek which interested him exceed: 
ingly. He would turn away or shut his eyes 
while I replaced the card in the rack in 
some place to him unknown. The game 
consisted in finding it again. 

Doll in hand, he would search for the 
card, comparing each written word with the 
word on the doll’s forehead. He would 
shake his head gravely at each wrong word. | 
and nod vigorously when ie thought he had 
found the correct one. 

When he made a mistake I pointed ou! 
the proper card and made fun of him. He 
was very sensitive to ridicule and was get 
erally ambitious to try again and agail 
until he succeeded without my assistance. 
He was also much interested in my pre 
tended unsuccessful efforts to find a card 
placed by him in the rack while my back 
was turned. 
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George seemed to enjoy this game ex- 
ceedingly, but we rarely continued it for 
more than a few minutes at a time, and even 
then we constantly varied the names sought 
for, so as to avoid monotony. 


A Vocabulary of Single Words 


In the beginning the cards were all blank, 
and the first day I filled in about half a 
dozen names, but required him to find only 
one card. Next day we sought not only for 
that card, but for one or two of the others. 
After the lapse of a few days he became 
pretty familiar with all the names, and then 
each day two or three new names were 
added, until he had quite an extensive cel- 
lection of written words at his command. 

When he became familiar with a few 
names, I would get him to seek for the 
proper card without first consulting the 
label upon the toy. He would pick out some 
card and then compare it with the word 
pasted upon the toy. Great was his mortifi- 
cation when the two did not correspond, 
and great also was his triumph when they 
did. 

I made a mental note of the names he 
learned by heart in this way, and then pre- 
tended not to understand his signs for the 
corresponding objects. For instance, I re- 
member that one morning he came down 
stairs in high spirits, very anxious to play 
with his doll. He frantically beat his shoul- 
ders with his hands, but I could not under- 
stand what he meant. I produced a toy 
horse, but that was not what he wanted. A 
table; still he was disappointed. He seemed 
quite perplexed to know what to do, and 
evidently considered me very stupid. At 
last, in desperation, he went to the card 
rack and, after a moment’s consideration, 
pulled out the word “doll” and presented 
itto me. It is needless to say that the cov- 
eted toy was at once placed in his posses- 
sion. I always pretended to have great diffi- 
culty in understanding his signs when we 
were anywhere near the card-rack, so he 
soon became accustomed to pick out the 
words for any objects he desired. 

The same plan was pursued at meals. A 
little card-rack was prepared for the dinner 
table, so that he might have written words 
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at hand for everything he required to eat 
or drink. 

Another word exercise, pursued for a 
few minutes each day, consisted in the rec- 
ognition of such words as “stand,” “sit,” 
“walk,” “run,” “jump,” etc., which were 
written upon the blackboard and illustrated 
by standing, sitting, walking, running and 
jumping. 


Sentence Exercises 


The greater portion of our time was 
taken up—even from the first day—with 
the recognition of complete sentences, in- 
stead of single words. The exercises ap- 
peared under two forms: impromptu writ- 
ten conversation, and regular sentence ex- 
ercises. 

The impromptu conversation was going 
on all the time. I constantly asked myself 
the question, ‘If George could hear, what 
would I say to him now?” and whatever 
came into my head I wrote. / kept on writ- 
ing to him all the time until the blackboard 
was covered with writing and my arm 
ached. 

I emphasized words to his eye, and 
grouped them together on the board as | 
would have grouped them in utterance, 
leaving gaps here and there where one 
would naturally pause in speaking. In a 
word, I tried to exhibit to his eye all the 
relations that would have met his ear, could 
he have heard my speech. 

I believed thoroughly in the principle an- 
nounced by Dalgarno that it is the fre- 
quency with which words are presented to 
the mind that impresses them upon the 
memory, and hence aimed at much writing 
as the accompaniment of everything we did. 

I followed up my blackboard conversa- 
tion by a liberal use of pantomime, bearing 
always in mind the general principle that I 
had formulated for myself, viz., that the use 
of pantomime is io illustrate language, not 
to take its place. In carrying out this prin- 
ciple, therefore, I always wrote first and 
acted afterwards—avoiding the converse. 

As an example of these impromptu ex- 
ercises, I will give an imaginary conversa- 
tion just as I might have written it upon 
the board: 
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“Now George, | wouldn’t whip that poor 
horse if | were you. You should be kind 
and gentle to it. Please don’t whip it any 
more. You will be naughty if you go on 
whipping it like that. You mustn't whip it 
Now be a good boy and give 
the poor horse something to eat. That’s 
right. Kiss it. You're a good boy to pat 
the horse so gently. Give the doll a ride on 


any more. 


the horse’s back. Take care, or the doll will 
fall off!” 

The regular sentence exercises formed a 
regular daily game, which could be varied 
ad libitum. A number of directions were 
written upon the blackboard which were to 
The 


consisted in 


be acted out. 


game 
distinguishing one all the time. 
direction from = an- 


other. For example, 
my head I wrote. 


the following  sen- 
tences might have 


been written:* 


Walk very slowly to the window. 
Give the doll a drink of water. 
Run round the table. 

Go and look out of the window. 
Vake the doll dance. 

Put the doll to bed. 


We would then act out the sentences. one 
by one, and afterwards I would take a 
pointer and indicate one of the sentences at 
random for him to act out without assis- 
Of course, he would make frequent 
mistakes. For instance, when I pointed to 
the sentence, “Run round the table.” he 
might proceed to give the doll an imaginary 
drink of water! Under such circumstances 
I would laugh at him, and write somewhat 
as follows: “No; that’s not right; you are 
giving the doll a drink of water!!” I would 
then point to the sentence, “Give the doll a 
drink of water,” and write, “That’s what 
you did,” and make fun of him. 


tance. 


This exercise would be varied by George 
playing the master while I became his pu- 
pil. I would test his knowledge by occa- 


*Novre: In the reproduction, Dr. Bell's handwriting 
varies with the emphasis. Some words are written 
large and black, others are in small, almost faint let 
ters to indicate the fall of the voice. 
thus to deaf children, to accustom them to emphasis 


The impromptu conversation was going on 
I constantly asked myself the 
question, “If George could hear, what would 
I say to him now?” and whatever came into 
I kept on writing to him 
all the time until the blackboard was covered 
with writing and my arm ached. 


He always wrote 
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sionally acting out the wrong sentence, and 
it gave him great delight to correct me. In 
this way he learned very readily to dis. 
tinguish about half a dozen different sen. 
tences, partly from their position on the 
board, partly by their differences in length, 
and partly by the recognition of individual 
words. At first, however, the sentences 
were not recognized independently of their 
position on the board, and, as a general 
rule, by the next day he had forgotten their 
meaning except when they had been left on 
the board over night so that they occupied 
the same relative positions as before. 

He was extremely fond of these sentence 
exercises; but when 
he played the master 
he was not contented 
with merely pointing 
at sentences that | 
had written—he 
wished to write them 
himself. This desire 
was forced upon my attention one day in the 
following manner: He took the chalk and 
scribbled all over the board, and then made 
signs for me to act that out! After con- 
sideration of the subject, I came to the con- 
clusion that this was a clear indication that 
the time had come to teach him to write. 
The great difficulty in the way of doing this 
lay in the fact that at this time he did not 
know a single letter of the alphabet—he 


:recognized words and sentences only as 


wholes. 


I determined to make the experiment of 
teaching him to write sentences as wholes, 
and the result was as surprising as it was 
gratifying. I commenced by writing on the 
board some direction he wished me to att 
out. After partially erasing this, so as to 
leave the writing faintly visible. I placed 
the chalk in his hand and allowed him to 
trace over what I had written. It is true 
that his first attempts resulted in rather 
ludicrous caricatures of the originals: but 
he never forgot the meaning of a sentence 
he had traced over in this way a few times. 
The attempt to imitate my writing forced 
him to observe minutiae that had hitherto 
escaped his attention, so that sentences be: 
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gan to be recognized quite independently 
of their position on the board, and were re- 
membered from day to day. 

His imitation of my writing improved 
with practice, and soon became quite legi- 
ble. I observed also that his comprehension 
of my impromptu writing seemed to im- 
prove at the same time, and he evidently 
experienced a desire to use words in his 
communication with others. He had not 
progressed sufficiently to be able to write 
without tracing, but he would often come 
into the school-room out of school hours 
for the purpose of taking cards from the 
card-rack to give servants or friends to 
make them understand what he wished. 

The moment he evinced the independent 
desire to communicate with others by writ- 
ten words, I felt that the time had come to 
give him a means of forming written words 
for himself, by teaching him his letters. . . .* 

In all our conversations, I was careful to 
employ natural and complete sentences, but 
his first attempts at independent expression 
—like the independent utterances of a hear- 
ing child—consisted of isolated words. 

The use of the glove alphabet was so lit- 
tle noticeable that I could talk to him very 
freely in a crowd without attracting the at- 
tention of others. I took him to Barnum’s 
museum and talked to him all the time the 
lions were being fed, and I am sure that no 
one among the spectators had the slightest 
suspicion that the boy was deaf. 

From the moment that he learned the 
alphabet I gave him regular writing lessons, 
so that he should form his letters properly 
and write with ease. I then made him keep 
writing materials about him, and encour- 
aged him to use them constantly in com- 
municating with friends. 


*Nore: Here is inserted a long description of the 
lettered glove which Dalgarno used and which Dr. 
Bell. adopted as a means of communication with his 
pupil. At that time, Dr. Bell, as has been mentioned, 
did not recognize the possibilities of lip reading, and 
he taught his pupils to spell by touching different 
Places on the palm of the hand and fingers which cor- 
responded with the letters of the alphabet. Both he 
and his pupils attained such speed in this form of 
spelling that he could touch several letters at once, as 
one strikes chords on a piano, and so talk very 
rapidly. 


HEL 


Independent Composition 


Before six months had elapsed, | fre- 
quently found the floor littered with scraps 
of paper that he had used in this way, and 
I am sorry that it did not occur to me at 
the time to preserve them for future refer- 
ence. It was not until late in 1873 that I 
made the attempt to collect a few scraps of 
this description, and those that are pre- 
served in my note-book possess great in- 
terest. 

I shall conclude this paper by the follow- 
ing specimens of his composition, which 
will show that at little more than six years 
of age this congenitally deaf boy had ac- 
quired a vernacular knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language sufficient to enable him to 
communicate by writing with hearing per- 
sons. 

August 14, 1873 (after ten months of in- 
struction) A letter to his mother, written 
from Brantford, Canada. 

Dear Mama: 

The small cat loves the large cat. Mary will go 
to Haverhill. Grandma S. will go to Haverhill. 
I will go home in the train and let I will sleep in 
the cars. Mama and Nat and I will drive in 
Haverhill. The many flags is in Haverhill. I will 
go upstairs in Haverhill to flags. Richards and 
John and Nurse and I and Mr. Bell will go home. 
After breakfast I will go to see Freddy. is sleep. 
I will Eat fast. I love Gordon and auntie. 

November 4, 1873. Two scraps contain- 
ing a conversation between George and my- 
self. 

First scrap 

Mr. Bell. 1 think you are tired and hot now, so 
we will be quiet and rest now. What does “rest” 
mean? 

George. “Rest” means stop. 

Mr. Bell. Yes, dear. It means “stop” or “still.” 

George. Or “wait.” 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

George. Please may I put a your handkerchief 
and be like an old woman. 

Note in my record book. “After playing 
for a while he remembered that his grand- 
mamma had made fun of him for pretend- 
ing to be a woman, so he wrote:” 

Second scrap 

I am not put on my towel on my head and be 
like an old woman and Grandma said not now 
Grandma will be so very sorry now. 
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Vacation Hobbies for Children 


By Rutu 


URING recent months, numerous 
hobbies for adults have been dis- 
cussed in the VoLta Review. With 

the beginning of summer vacation, it is a 

good idea to speak of hobbies for chil- 

dren. Teachers everywhere wonder what 
will happen to their boys and girls during 
the long summer months before they return 
whether they will be better or 
worse for their experiences, 
whether they will be retarded through lack 
of activity, or wrong activity, or will gain 


to school 
vacation 


new courage and initiative. 

The child has an average of fifteen weeks 
of vacation. During the other thirty-seven 
he has been in school. Here he has—we 
hope—been building up his stock of knowl- 
edge, increasing his social experiences and 
expressing himself mentally, physically and 
emotionally. He has—again we hope— 
been exposed to high ideals of thought and 
He has lived in a controlled en- 
Now comes freedom—vacation 


action. 
vironment. 
time—days and days of it in long succes- 
sion. What will be the outcome? 

The child’s leisure at home can _ be 
guided and directed, or it can be left un- 
controlled. If it is properly guided, it may 
be made constructively worth while. Here 
is where the development of hobbies will 
help. The following suggestions for vaca- 
tion hobbies are offered. 


Let Him Learn to Swim 


Offer your child a chance to learn to 
swim. Every “Y” and almost every com- 
munity center has swimming classes for 
children at a very low rate. Deaf and hard 
of hearing boys and girls can excel in swim- 
ming if given competent instruction. I 
know several youngsters with impaired 
hearing who are qualified American Red 
Cross Junior Life Savers. If a child’s par- 
ents can swim, I suggest that the whole 
family go to a beach or lake or pool regu- 
larly. I know one father who takes his deaf 
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eight year old daughter to the beach twice 
a week, giving her lessons and enjoying the 
water himself at the same time. 


Teach Him Outdoor Games 


Give the child an opportunity to play 
well at least one outdoor game. Such games 
as tennis, volleyring, shuffleboard, badmin- 
ton, aerial darts, etc., need only two play- 
ers, though four or more may play. Let 
your child have adequate equipment for 
the sport he chooses. If you have a small 
playing area in the yard, a_ volleyring, 
paddle tennis, or badminton court may 
be arranged. A twelve foot square is all 
that is necessary for tetherball. If you have 
a cement driveway, why not line off a 
shuffleboard court? Learn the rules of the 
game yourself and play with your chil- 
dren. Teach the neighbor children, too, and 
I'll wager your deaf boy or girl will have 
a busy summer. (Directions for making 
shuffleboard, volleyring or tetherball courts, 
and the rules of the games will be sent to 
anyone upon receipt of a stamped envelope 
sent to this department in care of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. ) 


Get Him Interested in Water Life 

Make a back yard aquarium, if possible. 
A tub or any other large container will do, 
or perhaps an older brother will make a 
fair sized tank. Even a small glass aquar- 
ium on the porch will give pleasure. Let 
the child find some of his own specimens. 
Get some turtle eggs and let him watch 
them hatch and develop. Let him record 
his observations. All children love to catch 
tiny tadpoles and watch them grow into 
frogs. The study of water life may be ex- 
tended to give him an interest in moss, 
algae, and all sorts of water plants. Snails 
are amusing, too. 

Most children enjoy fishing. Maybe dad 
will be glad to offer his knowledge and 
skill here. He can teach his boy or gitl 
to cast, to still fish, and to make flies. 
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Try Archery for a Change 


Let your children learn archery. Let 
them make their own equipment, including 
bows and arrows, arm guards and finger 
tabs. Here again the “Y” usually offers 
class instruction. If there is no class handy, 
read up on the subject, or ask some inter- 
ested person to help. 


Pets and Plants 


Let your child select a pet and take care 
of it. Any child is better for this experi- 
ence. A garden for his own often keeps 
a child busy and happy for hours. Let 
it be a vegetable, flower, rock or wild-flower 
garden, but let the plants be of his own 
choosing, and make him responsible for 
taking care of them. Give him tools he can 
handle easily, and teach him to use them 
and care for them properly. 


Handcrafts Are Good 


When the children show interest in some 
home making skill—such as sewing, cook: 
ing, or room decoration, take time to teach 
them, and let them take over some special 
activity for the summer. All sorts of hand- 
crafts may be practiced at home. If a child 
is already interested in some project, let 
him have the necessary materials, and show 
an interest in the work. 


Scouting Is Fine 


Encourage both boys and girls to join 
a Scout troop. This will help to provide 
summer activities, and the advantages of 
the associations provided are manifold. 

Give your children an opportunity to go 
to camp if this is at all possible. The edu- 
cational value of a good camp is as definite 
as that of the class room. The camp is a 
happy, informal learning center. It gives 
an opportunity for the development of good 
health habits, wholesome attitudes, cooper- 
ative team work, new friendships, first hand 
acquaintance with nature, and all types of 
creative handcraft. Too often the city boy 
or girl has no other opportunity to see 
flowers, trees, sunshine, moonlight, water- 
falls, and lakes, and after he has learned 
to appreciate these in camp they are always 
his to enjoy. 
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Look Up at the Sky 


Teach your child to look up at the sky. 
Point out some of the constellations, and 
tell him about them until he is interested 
enough to find out about them for himself. 
Teach him to identify cloud shapes. Help 
him find out what a wind cloud looks like, 
a rain cloud, etc. Let him keep a weather 
chart and a temperature chart for a month. 

Take him on field trips to study trees and 
flowers and birds. Going with some one 
who is especially interested in such things 
will encourage him to follow such an inter- 
est. After the field trips, take him to a 
museum. Encourage him to go to the mu- 
seum regularly with a group of pals. 

Let him build bird houses, bird baths 
and feeding stations. A small bottle of 
heney and water will bring the humming 
birds to your porch. It is easy to teach a 
humming bird to sip the liquid from a 
child’s hand. But do not encourage birds 
to gather in your yard if you or your near 
neighbors have cats. 


Give Him a Camera 


Deaf children especially enjoy pictures, 
any kind of pictures, and they love making 
their own. Give your child a camera, let 
him learn to hunt for “big game” in this 
way. Give him a portrait attachment and 
teach him to “shoot” his pets and wild 
birds and animals as well as his playmates. 
Let him mount and label his snapshots. 

He could make a nature diary or calen- 
dar with his own snapshots for illustrations, 
or pictures cut out of books. Get the rest 
of the family interested in working with 
him. Let every member of the family ob- 
serve the birds that come into the yard and 
let the deaf child keep charge of the record, 
the others telling him what to put down. 


Make Collections 


All children love to collect. Again the 
whole family could cooperate in a collec- 
tion of flowers, shells, moths, butterflies, 
stones. Taking care of these and keeping 
a record will increase the child’s powers 
of observation. 

These are just a few of the activities your 


(Continued on page 472) 
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A Little Deaf Girl in the Eighties 


A Story by Edmondo De Amicis 


Translated from the Italian by Emilie Sarter 


Sunday, May 28, 188— 
HE month of May could not have 
| ended more happily than with this 
morning’s visit. The door bell rings. 
We all run to answer. I hear my father 
cry out in astonishment: 

“You, Giorgio! Here?” 

It was Giorgio, our gardener when we 
were at Chieri, whose family is now liv- 
ing at Condove. He had just arrived 
from Genoa where he had disembarked 
the day before and was on his way home 
from Greece after three years of work on 
the railroad there. Under his arm he 
carried a big bundle. He looks a little 
older but his complexion is still ruddy 
and he is as jolly as ever. 

Father wanted him to enter but he said 
“No” and inquired at once: 

“How is my family? How is Gigia?” 

“She was well up a to a few days ago.” 
mother answered. 

Giorgio sighed. “God be praised! I 
hadn’t the courage to go to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute without some news of her 
beforehand. I'll leave my bundle here 
and go and get her. It’s three years since 
I’ve seen my poor little daughter. Three 
years since I’ve seen any of my family!” 

“Go with him,” Father said to me. 

“Excuse me. Another thing,” said the 
gardener at the top of the stairs, but Fath- 
er interrupted him. 

“How are things with you?” 


*“La Sordamuta,”’ from the collection of sketches. 
Cuore. Interest in the education of his own chil- 
dren led Edmondo De Amicis, the Italian writer to 
his study of educational problems in general. This 
resulted, in 1886, when he was forty, in his justly 
famous Cuore (“The Heart of a Boy’’). In this 
volume are recorded, in the form of a diary, the 
experiences of a small boy in and out of his class 
in an elementary school. The book, dedicated to 
the Italian schoolboys of nine to thirteen years of 
age. sold over a million copies in Italy and was 
translated into more than twenty-five languages, 
including Arabic and Japanese. The simplicity and 
purity of its idiom make it an ideal reader for 
beginning students of Italian. Among the sketches 
is one describing a visit, toward the end of the 
school year, to the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Turin, where the author had settled in 1871.— 
Translator’s Note. 





“Good,” he answered. “Thank God! | 
saved some money. But, I wanted to ask: 
how is her schooling going? She .was 
like a little animal, poor creature, when 
I went away. I don’t think much of these 
boarding schools. Has she learned how 
to make signs? My wife wrote she was 
getting along all right, learning to speak, 
making progress. But what good is that 
if I don’t know how to make the signs 
to her? How shall we understand each 
other? That’s all right among themselves, 
one poor unfortunate to exchange signs 
with another. How is she then? How 
is she?” 

Father smiled and answered: “I’m not 
going to tell you anything. See for your- 
self. Run along now. Don’t lose any 
more time.” 

We left. The Institute is nearby. Strid- 
ing along, the gardener talked sadly. 

“Oh, my poor Gigia, to be born with 
such a misfortune! To think I have never 
heard myself called father and she has 
never heard me call her daughter! She 
has never spoken or understood one single 
solitary word! It’s lucky we found that 


‘charitable gentleman who paid the ex- 


penses of the Institute. However, she 
couldn’t start until she was eight. It’s 
three years since she’s been at home. 
Going on eleven now. Has she grown? 
Tell me, has she grown? Has she a good 
disposition?” 

“You will soon see, you will soon see,” 
I said, hurrying along beside him. 

“But where is this Institute?” he sud- 
denly asked. “My wife took her after ! 
left. It seems to me it ought to be near 
here somewhere.” 

We had just reached it. We entered the 
reception room at once. An attendant 
came forward. 

“I am Gigia Voggi’s father,” said the 
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gardener. “I want to see my daughter as 
soon as possible.” 

“They are at recess,” replied the attend- 
ant “but I’ll inform the teacher.” 

The poor gardener could neither talk 
nor stand still; he looked at the pictures 
on the walls without seeing them. Then 
the door opened. One of the teachers, 
dressed in black, entered, holding a girl 
by the hand. 

‘Father and daughter looked at each 
other for a moment and then with a cry 
flung themselves into each other’s arms. 

The girl wore a dress made of cotton 
with tiny red and white stripes, and a 
white apron. She is a little taller than I 
am. She wept and clung to her father 
with both arms. 

Her father freed himself and inspected 
her from head to foot, with big tears 
welling in his eyes, and panting as though 
he had just run a race. 

“How she has grown!” he exclaimed. 
“How pretty she is. My darling! My 
Gigia! My poor little deaf-mute! And 
you, Signora, you are her teacher? Tell 
her to make some signs, something I can 
understand, and then little by little, I too 
shall learn. Ask her to tell me something 
with her gestures.” 

The teacher smiled and spoke in a low 
voice to the little girl. 

“Who is this man who has come to see 
you?” 

The girl, in a voice strangely thick and 
harsh, almost like that of a savage speak- 
ing our language for the first time, yet 
pronouncing it clearly, answered, with a 
smile: “He is my fa-ther.” 

The gardener fell back in amazement 
and began to shout like a madman. “Why! 
she can speak! Is it possible? Can it 
be? She can speak! But you speak, my 
baby, you speak. Tell me something, talk 
to me.” And once more he caught her in 
his arms and covered her with kisses. “But 
don’t they talk by signs, Signora? Don't 
they use their fingers, like this?” 

“No, Mr. Voggi,” replied the teacher. 
“They do not speak with signs. That is 
the old method. We teach them the new 
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method, here: the oral method. 
you know that?” 


Didn’t 


“But then I don’t know anything,” re- 
plied the gardener overwhelmed with won- 
der. “I’ve been away three years. Of 
course, my wife wrote me, but I did not 
understand,” he said. “I guess my head is 
made of wood. And so you understand 
me then, my darling? You hear my 


voice? Answer me, you hear me? You 
hear what I say to you? 
“No, Mr. Voggi,” said the teacher. 


“She does not hear your voice because 
she is deaf, but she understands what you 
say from the movements of your lips. 
It’s like this: she doesn’t hear the words 
you say to her nor the words she says to 
you. She can them because 
we have taught her, letter by letter, how 
to form her lips and move her tongue 
and what exertion to make with her chest 
and her throat in order to send her voice 
out. 


pronounce 


The gardener could not comprehend 
but stood there with gaping mouth. He 
simply could not believe it. 

“Tell me, Gigia,” he asked, stooping 
to whisper in his daughter’s ear, “Are 
you glad I have come back?” He straight- 
ened himself and awaited her reply but 
the little girl only looked at him thought- 
fully and said nothing. The father seemed 
perturbed. The teacher smiled and said: 
“She doesn’t answer you because she 
hasn’t seen the movements of your lips; 
you spoke into her ear! Repeat your 
question but hold your face well in front 
of hers.” 

And the father, looking straight at his 
child, repeated: “Are you glad your fath- 
er has come back? And that he will never 
go away again.” 

The little girl who had been attentively 
watching his lips, even seeking to look 
inside his mouth, answered without hesita- 
tion: 

“Yes, I am glad you are back and that 
you will never go away again.” 

Impetuously the father crushed her to 
him and then vehemently, as though to 
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reassure himself, he bombarded her with 
questions. 

“What is mother’s name?” 

“An-tonia.” 

“What is your little sister's name?” 

““A-de-laide.” 

“What do you call this Institute?” 

“Institute for the Deaf and Dumb.” 

“How much are two times ten?” 

“Twenty.” 

We were expecting him to laugh with 
joy but he burst into tears instead; yet 
that was a kind of joy too. 

“Keep up your courage,” the teacher 
said to him. “You have cause to rejoice, 
not to weep. See! You’ve made Gigia 
cry too. Now, are you content?” 

The gardener took the teacher’s hand 
and kissed it two or three times, saying, 
“Thanks, thanks, a hundred times thanks; 
a thousand times, thanks. Forgive me for 
not knowing what else to say.” 


The teacher interrupted. “But she 
doesn’t merely know how to speak. She 
can write, too, and do arithmetic. She 


knows the names of all common objects 
and she has some knowledge of history 
and geography. At present she is in the 
intermediate class. Two more «lasses and 
she will know much more, and when she 
graduates Gigia will be ready to enter a 
trade. There are many deaf employed in 
shops and other places and they go about 
their business much like other people.” 

The gardener remained stupefied. The 
idea seemed to confound him anew. He 
scratched his head and looked at his little 
girl. The expression on his face called 
for further explanation of the matter. 
The teacher turned to the attendant. 

“Bring me a child from the preparatory 
class,” she directed. 

In a few moments he returned with a 
little deaf girl of eight or nine years of 
age who had been entered only a few days 
before. 

“This little girl” said the teacher “is 
one of those to whom we must teach the 
very rudiments. Let me show you what 
I mean. I want her to say ‘e.’ Now, pay 
attention.” The teacher opened her mouth 
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to pronounce the vowel “e” nodding to 
the little girl to do likewise. With ap. 
other nod the teacher indicated that she 
was making the sound of “e.” The little 
girl however instead of saying “e” said 
is 

“No” said the teacher. “Not that,” 
Taking the child’s hands she placed one 
on her throat and the other on her chest 
and repeated: “e.” The child, sensing with 
her fingers the movements of her teacher's 
throat and chest, opened her mouth once 
more and distinctly said: “e.” In the same 
way, the teacher made her say the sounds 
of “pa” and “ba” keeping the two littl 
hands on her chest and throat. 


“Do you understand?” she asked the 
gardener. 

The father had understood but he 
seemed more astonished than when he 
hadn’t. 


Looking at the teacher, he asked, after 
a moment’s reflection, “Is this the way in 
which you teach them to speak? You 
have the patience to teach in this way, 
little by little, all the children? One by 
one? Year after year? Why, you are 
saints, that’s what you are. You are angels 
from paradise! There is no recompense 
on earth great enough for you! What 
can I say! .... Ah, let me have my 
little girl to myself for a few minutes, 
now, alone.” He drew Gigia aside and be 


‘ gan to interrogate her again and she to 


answer. He laughed, his eyes shining with 
tears; he pounded his fists on his knees 
and grasped his little girl by the hands 
gazing at her, as beside himself with 
happiness as though hers were a_ voice 
from heaven. Then he asked the teacher, 
“The director, may I have permission 
thank him?” 

“He isn’t here just now,” replied the 
teacher. “But there is some one else yol 
may thank. In this Institute, every little 
girl is placed in the care of an older gitl 
who plays the part of sister or mother. 
Gigia has been in charge of the seventeet 
year-old daughter of a baker, a nice git! 
who is very fond of your child. For the 
past two years she has helped Gigia every 
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morning to dress herself and brush her 
hair; she has taught her to cook and sew 
and to keep her things in order. They are 
very good companions. Gigia, what is the 
name of your little mother of the In- 
stitute?” 

Gigia smiled and said: “Cate-rina Gior- 
dano.” Then she turned to her father and 
said: “Very, very good.” 

At a sign from the teacher, the attend- 
ant went to fetch her and returned almost 
immediately with a blonde, robust deaf- 
mute of cheerful countenance. She too 
was dressed in a striped cotton dress with 
a grey apron. At the door she paused, 
blushing, then nodded and smiled. She 
had the figure of a woman but seemed a 
child. 

Gigia ran to her immediately and took 
her arm like a child pulling her toward 
her father, saying in her gruff voice: 
“Cate-rina Gior-dano.” 

“Oh, you kind-hearted girl,” the father 
exclaimed and stretched forth his hand to 
caress her but quickly withdrew it, re- 
peating: “Oh, you kind-hearted girl, may 
God bless you, may he bring you every 
good fortune, every joy, may you always 
be happy, you and yours, a good girl like 
you. It is only an honest laborer, the 
poor father of a family, but he wishes you 
all these good things from his heart!” 

The embarrassed girl, blushing and 
smiling, bent her head and caressed the 
smaller girl. The gardener continued to 
gaze at her as at a madonna. 

The teacher broke in, “You may take 
Gigia home today.” 

“I may?” he cried. “I'll take her home 
to Condove and bring her back tomorrow 
morning. Oh, what joy to be able to take 
her with me!” 

Gigia ran for her hat and coat. 

“Three years since I’ve seen her!” he 
continued. “And now she can _ speak! 
I'll take her home right away. No, first 
Pll take her for a jaunt around Turin and 
we'll visit three or four of my old friends, 
with my little Gigia by the hand, so all 
may see her and hear her! What a happy 
day! This is what I call compensation. 
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Here, give me your hand, my Gigia!” 
The little girl had returned wearing her 
coat and hat and now took hold of her 
father’s hand. 

“And thanks to all of you!” said her 
father at the door. “Thanks to all of you, 
with all my heart! Ill come back and 
thank you all again.” 

He remained lost in thought for a mo- 
ment then brusquely putting his daughter 
aside fingered his waistcoat pocket and 
called out vehemently: 

“There! I’m only a poor devil, but 
here is a brand new gold piece—twenty 
lire—I’m leaving for the Institute.” 

With a resounding blow on the table, 
he left the coin. 

“No, no!” cried the teacher, touched. 
“You must take back your money. I can 
not accept it. Take it back. I haven't 
anything to say about it. You must come 
when the director is here. But he won't 
accept it either, of that I am certain. 
You worked hard to earn it. We are 
grateful just the same.” 

“No, I'll leave it,” replied the gardener, 
stubbornly, “and then—we shall see.” 

But the teacher quickly put the money 
in his coat pocket before he could prevent 
her. 

Shaking his head, he resigned himself 
to it. Then, quickly throwing a kiss to 
the teacher and to Caterina, he took little 
Gigia’s hand once more and went out, 
saying: 

“Come, come, my darling, my pocr lit- 
tle deaf-mute, my treasure!” 

And Gigia, when she was 
claimed in her gruff voice: 
beautiful is the sun!” 
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Good Advice for Deaf Employees 


The Rochester Advocate for May offers 
as its leader an interesting article, “You 
and Your Job,” by Marian Ross, a former 
pupil of the school, who has, as she states, 
“been out working in the world since 
1921.” She offers suggestions under three 
heads: applying for a job; obtaining a job; 
keeping a job, and all of them are good. 
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Some Language Demonstrations 


INCE the letters came to me, many 
S things have happened. I spent one 

week end in Chicago investigating 
hearing aids, and I must say some of the 
new models are marvelous. 

I attended the meeting of Progressive 
Oral Advocates at Central Institute in St. 
Louis. I received my training there, and 
always love to go back. I want to tell you 
about some of the demonstrations. 

One was a play meal. The teacher held 
up pictures of foods. The little fellow at 
the table, which was all set for a meal, asked 
for what he wanted from the pictures. An- 
other child read his lips and served him. 
The first child pretended to eat, and made 
up comments, such as, “My, that meat is 
tough. Oh, that water is cold! Is the cocoa 
too hot?” All of this was spoken, and the 
speech was good and understandable. 

One part of the program that Mrs. Y will 
love was a dramatization given by the class 
David is in. David was a barber. A cus- 
tomer came in for a hair cut and a shave. 
The usual conversation took place; the re- 
marks were those any child would make on 
a visit to a barber shop. David in his ex- 
citement forgot the apron and the customer, 
quite disturbed, told him to get it. After 
the apron was on, David picked up an enor- 
mous play razor and went to work. 

In another demonstration, the boys ex- 
pressed their ideas on such topics as, “What 
do you do when you are thirsty?” “What 
do you do when father whips you?” ete. 

I also visited the Missouri State School in 
Fulton, where some very fine speech and 
lip reading are being taught. There is a 
grand new primary building, complete with 
kitchen, dining room and gym, as well as an 
auditorium, dormitory, and school rooms. 

—M. S., a teacher. 


A New Member Likes the 
Roundabouts 


I feel rather strange entering this friend- 
ly and interesting group, where all of you 
seem to know one another so well, but it 
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Talk It Over 


makes me very happy to be included in 
this roundabout. 

Judith Ann, our only child, is fair, with 
blue eyes and blonde hair. She is now 
three and a half. At the age of six weeks, 
she became very ill with measles, and so 
far as we know it was this which caused 
her to become deaf—or partially deaf. At 
first we felt pretty bad about it, but we 
have taken courage after hearing and read. 
ing of other deaf children and what they 
have accomplished. Also, we have been 
doubly encouraged since the roundabout 
entered our home. 

There is a public day school in our city 
which has a department for deaf children, 
and this is where we are sending Judith 
Ann. She has been going now for about 
a month, and loves it. She has adapted her- 
self to the ways of the other children very 
nicely. 

I am going to ask for advice and help 
in my big problem, which is temper. Judith 
Ann insists on having her way, and I don't 
like to punish her in such a way as to make 
her more stubborn. I would appreciate ad- 
vice, for you mothers seem to be so close 
to your children. 

Mrs. E. G., Wisconsin. 


_Language Aids and Bible Scrap Book 


The new Votta ReEviEW and a rounda- 
bout in one mail make truly a feast! I am 
most interested in hearing about your 
homes and families, for I have often con- 
jectured about each of you as I have read 
your letters. Johnita and Roberta are 
spending this week-end in town with their 
grandmother and grandfather. They go to 
the show, roller skate on the sidewalk, and 
attend Sunday School. 

On the Sundays they are home I| try to 
read at least one story from Margaret E. 
Sangster’s “Story Bible,” which, by the 
way, is a lovely version of the Bible for 
children, and very useful. I am starting 
a scrapbook for Johnita in which I hope 
to condense the stories into even simpler 
form, but keeping the order, and, I hope, 
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the drama and wealth of meaning. She 
will paste in the pictures herself. 1 hope 
to get it in order so that we can do a story 
each Sunday that she is not able to attend 
Sunday School in town. 

Mrs. S., I think your mothers’ club is a 
fine idea. Can you report some of your 
round table discussions for us? 

Mrs. G., your little girl is so happy at 
school that apparently she’s well adjusted. 
That being the case, it is fairly safe to 
prophesy that as her means of expression 
increase, her temper outbursts will de- 
crease. Johnita is a friendly, sociable lit- 
tle girl, but she used to have regular tan- 
trums. (Hearing children do, too, but it 
is easier to reach a hearing child.) Many a 
time I have picked Johnita up bodily from 
in front of the barn door where she lay 
kicking and yelling because it simply was 
not possible for her Daddy to take her with 
him on a twenty-mile horseback ride. If 
she refused to be diverted, I spanked her— 
rightly or wrongly, I don’t know. 

Later, she used to shut her eyes, thereby 
shutting out authority. That, however, 
could be gotten around with a pleasant- 
smelling stick of chewing gum held beneath 
her nose. How fast those eyes popped open 
then! Oh yes, there are tricks to all trades! 
But it has been a long time since anything 
like this was necessary. Nita is eight now, 
and a big girl. 

I used the children’s Christmas money— 
from their grandpa—to buy “My Book 
House” for them. It’s a lovely set of books, 
and Margot and Bert devour it with their 
usual zest. How much of it I can use for 
Nita remains to be seen. George claims 
Book I of nursery rhymes; but most of it 
is far too overburdened with words for 
Johnita at present. 

At school there are two little Mexican 
children who know very little English. Miss 
Griffith finds that the methods of teaching 
language to deaf children are equally help- 
ful in giving them English. One happy 
game which I witnessed one day goes like 
this. Some sentences are written on the 
blackboard, thus: 

— jumped —. — dropped — doll. 


fell. .—— lost money. 
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—— hurt arm. —— pulled—hair. 
— found — — — ball. 
The three children look them over, then go 
out and decide among themselves “What 
happened.” They come back. Rosa is ery- 
ing. “What happened?” asks Miss Griffiths. 

“Rosa hurt her arm,” says Victor. 

“She hurt her arm,” says Nita. 

“T hurt my arm,” says Rosa. 

This is alternated with Johnita staying in- 
side and asking “What happened?” When 
she has had the three accounts, she goes 
to still another pupil in the school to inform 
her what happened. 

A grocery store at school is giving Nita 
some needed drill on making change. 
They use real money. (The school is so 
small that that is possible.) This is adding 
to her vocabulary also. 

But it is all so slow—and we get im- 
patient. And we wonder if we're doing 
enough—covering enough ground—even 
though we know the child can take it no 
faster. And then I bethink myself of a 
gasoline truckman (a college graduate) 
who delivered gas to the ranch several 
times. I explained to him that Johnita was 
deaf and that her faulty speech was in the 
process of making. “Don’t worry,” said 
he airily, “when she starts to school and 
the other children make fun of her, she'll 
snap out of it.” With an effort I pulled up 
my sagging jaw and explained levelly that 
she’d been in school two years and that it 
was a slow process. Just so, I must ex- 
plain to myself occasionally just how slow 
it is—this business of acquiring spoken 
language with no guide except the correc- 
tions from us hurried impatient elders who 
think she should know more. And then I 
read an account about Richard Myers in the 
Vota, and for an instant I glimpse the 
purpose—and quite willingly go back to 
work. 





Mrs. M. W., Calif. 
Keep Your Child Busy 


Welcome to our round-about, Mrs. G. 
and Judith Ann. I’m afraid I am not a 
very good one to give advice on discipline, 
as Barbara has been away from home since 
she was three and most of the discipline has 
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fallen upon the schools. I frankly admit 
that we had spoiled her by the time she 
went to school at three and that she would 
have been much better off had we been 
firmer with her. I had to laugh at Mrs. 
W’s suggestion of putting a nice piece of 
gum under Johnita’s nose when she closed 
her eyes to shut out authority. Barbara 
Jean did that same thing but I never 
thought of the gum. 

I do feel that deaf children should not 
be allowed to ride rough-shod over every- 
one. It helps to keep them interested and 
busy, I find, and by now Barbara has so 
many interests when she is at home—want- 
ing to cook (Couldn’t you get Judith a lit- 
tle cooking set, rolling pin and all at the 
ten cent store and let her help you?) want- 
ing to learn to knit, or do cross-stitch, to 
go swimming or burro-riding, that we don’t 
seem to have time for many behavior prob- 
lems any more, except over spinach at 
mealtime. I can remember having Barbara 
work on sewing cards, color pictures, simple 
jig-saw puzzles, and hammer-nail sets when 
she was about the age of your baby. As 
Mrs. W says, it is amazing how one forgets 
what was of benefit at a certain stage, and 
all that seems so far in the past now, with 
wider horizons opening up all the time. 

Our latest is an adventure in accordion 
A little deaf girl of twelve in Nor- 
man, Okla., has been taking lessons and 
is doing so nicely with it. Barbara was 
taken to see her and when she put the in- 
strument around her neck Barbara just 
beamed. She insisted she could hear the 
little girl play, and when Jeanne was asked 
if she thought Barbara could hear it she 
replied, “Oh, no, but don’t you see that 
you can feel it?” It does seem reasonable 
that one could feel the music and rhythm of 
an instrument that close to the body. Any- 
way, we are going to give it a try for the 
rest of the Spring, and see how she takes 
to it. Even if she learns nothing more than 
the musical notes and to keep time, that 
will be worth the money. That, along with 
her dancing lessons, will keep her busy. 
She has been taking both tap and ballet 
dancing this winter and just loves it. When 
we were there at Christmastime we went 


lessons. 
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with her to her dancing lesson and really 
could see great progress. She was doing 
an Irish Jig, Sailor’s Hornpipe, and a tap 
to Flat Foot Floogie, which were all cute 
and quite elaborate, too. 

Barbara’s writing is more fluent than 
her speech, and as Mrs. W. says, it certainly 
is a long, slow process. But we have to re. 
member that each sound and word must be 
drilled on over and over, and do not come 
with the amazing rapidity with which a 
hearing child picks up sounds and letters, 
John, my baby, at a year and a half, is rap. 
idly becoming bi-lingual, and developing 
a good vocabulary in both Spanish and 
English! Barbara had the same _ back. 
ground; yet it was not until last summer 
that she realized there was a Spanish lan. 
guage. But then she hounded us all to 
death to tell her the Spanish word for this 
or that. Like some of the rest of you, I get 
“put out” at people who say, “Can she talk 
now?” as though just being able to talk 
were the greatest thing in the world. Lots 
of times many of us might be better off 
if we remembered that silence is golden. 
And how often I wish I could get people to 
be normal and natural in talking with deaf 
children—and that goes for friends as well 
as kindly-meaning relatives. They go 
through all sorts of contortions without 
making Barbara understand, and then she 
will turn to me and if I repeat their remarks 
in a perfectly natural manner, how quickly 


. she catches on! 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
A Mother’s Club 


I have kept this roundabout a_ week. 
There are three roundabouts in our moth- 
er’s club, so we exchange them each time 
and it takes a little time to make the rounds. 
Each letter is so helpful. Our mother’ 
club has grown to ten members now, for 
some new children entered school and theit 
mothers likewise felt the need of learning 
more about “how to help our deaf chil 
dren.” 

Several of the mothers in our club ex 
pressed the desire that I tell you something 
that has helped me in a way to cover up 
Bernard’s handicap. When I go home over 
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the week end, as I do occasionally, every 
time I meet an acquaintance she will say, 
“Can’t Bernard talk now?” or “Doesn’t he 
hear any yet?” or something similar. So I 
decided to give them something else to talk 
about. I make all of Bernard’s clothes, 
so I decided to take even more pains with 
them than I had been doing. And now 
everyone says, “What a lovely suit Bernard 
has,” or “Where did he get those white 
boots? They’re so cute for a little boy.” It 
saved me the embarrassment of answering 
a lot of unnecessary questions. Of course, 
this would apply only to young children. 


Mrs. M. has helped me a lot in regard to 
discipline. Bernard has temper tantrums, 
and she told me I would either have to stop 
him immediately or else ignore him until 
he was over the fit. This has helped a lot; 
but Bernard understands so much better 
now that I don’t have so much trouble. 


Some of the subjects we have discussed 
at our club are: “How to Make Our Homes 
More Interesting for Our Children”; 
“Churches for the Deaf”; “Misconceptions 
Concerning Deafness”; “Employment of 
the Deaf’; “Successful Deaf People”; 
“Bone Conduction”; “Air Conduction”; 
“Fitting Hearing Aids” and “Auricular 
Training.” One of the fathers, the husband 
of a club member, discovered that by put- 
ting head phones on his radio he could en- 
able his boy to hear the music. By further 
invention and experimenting, he found a 
way to attach a part of a telephone to the 
radio and by using the power of the radio 
he made a sort of hearing aid so his boy 
could understand him and thus get extra 
auricular training. It took weeks of effort 
before the boy was able to understand the 
words, but now he does marvelous work. 

I had a radio fixed up for me, and have 
been using it a couple of weeks now. Ber- 
nard is said to have no usable hearing, but 
he enjoys listening to the music. He will 
sit for as long as fifteen minutes at a time, 
which is very well for my busy five year old. 
I'll know more by next time how we get 
along with the telephone apparatus. 


Mrs. M. S., Missouri. 
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Schoecl Ends and Camp Begins 


All the letters are filled with hope, com- 
fort and joy, and I shall write to you all 
as one group. School closes Tuesday, and 
graduation is on that day. We will be going 
down for Kenneth. I am inclosing the Mt. 
Airy World, which you will all enjoy. 

Kenneth will go camping for two weeks 
this summer, with his Scout troop. I be- 
lieve we are looking forward to it as much 
as he is. Camp is about a hundred mile 
trip from home. It will be a wonderful 
experience for the deaf boys as they will be 
with hearing boys from Philadelphia. Ken- 
neth’s trip will cost $17, besides the many 
little things necessary for camp. He will 
earn this sum helping with the wash each 
Monday morning and running errands. 

The twins are still working at their jobs. 
Their birthday was last month, and their 
deaf friends, boys and girls, gave them a 
surprise party here at our home. A friend 
took the boys for a ride in his new car and 
when they came back there were sixteen of 
their friends here to give them a happy 
birthday. They had a good time. 

I believe all parents of little deaf chil- 
dren have had to combat the “temper age.” 
Have you ever been with a group of people 
where someone began talking in a foreign 
language, and didn’t you feel like boiling 
over? Nevertheless, didn’t you smile with 
the others? I think that is much like the 
situation of a deaf person in a hearing 
group. They will tell a fine story, every- 
one will laugh, and the deaf person will 
not have an inkling of what it is about. No 
wonder the deaf stick together; they can at 
least understand one another. Understand, 
I don’t believe in the deaf staying together 
as a separate unit; but they will do it un- 
less the hearing world takes a little thought 
for them. It would be easy for a person 
talking to a deaf person to remember to 
keep his hands away from his mouth—so 
many people cover up their mouths when 
they talk. And if those who tell jokes would 
only remember about the deaf person—for 
the deaf have a fine sense of humor and can 
get a joke when they have a chance. 


Mrs. B. H., Pennsylvania. 
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A Problem at Our Own Door 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


HE American Friends (Quakers) 
“T senice Committee recently issued a 

booklet entitled “Refugee Facts,”* 
which should be read carefully by every 
person who has to deal in any way with 
the problem of refugees from foreign coun- 
tries, or who even presumes to have an 
opinion on this problem. The booklet 
fills less than twenty small pages, and can 
be read and fully comprehended in fifteen 
minutes. The following are a few of the 
facts it presents: 

For the six-year period, July 1, 1932, 
through June 30, 1938, a total of 241,962 
immigrants were admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence. During the 
same six-year period, 246,449 immigrants 
previously admitted to this country for 
permanent residence moved away. Thus, 
during the six-year period that roughly 
approximates the years of the Nazi regime 
in Germany, 4,487 more aliens departed 
than were admitted to the United States. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, the year of the largest refugee im- 
migration, there was a net immigration 
into this country for permanent residence 
of only 42,685. This figure represents 
only one-fifth that for 1929 and one fif- 
teenth that of 1924. For the six months 
of the period from July 1, 1938, to De- 
cember 31, 1938, there was a net immigra- 
tion into this country for permanent resi- 
dence of 31,648. This figure covers all 
immigrants from all countries represented. 
Based upon a population of 130,000,000, 
the 1938 net immigration to this country 
represented less than 4/100 of one per 
cent of our population. 

Now take the German immigration alone. 


*Refugee Facts. American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In the six and a half years from July 1, 
1932, through December 30, 1938, 65,404 
German immigrants came to the United 
States. During this same period, 22,362 
aliens left this country for Germany. Thus 
the net increase in our population due to 
movement from and to Germany in that 
period averages only 6,622 per annum. 
These figures are given in some detail 
because of the idea commonly held that 
refugees from Germany are pouring into 
the United States in overwhelming num- 
bers. The number is in fact very limited; 
and of this limited number a considerable 
proportion comprises individuals of high 
quality: “The political and _ intellectual 


leaders under the German Republic— 
democrats, moderate socialists, pacifists, 
liberal professors, Journalists, Catholic 


priests and Protestant pastors 
among them some of the finest represen- 
tatives of democratic Germany.” 

A larger group is composed of the vic- 
tims of the new racial laws being applied 
in Germany. Under them anyone is a 
“Jew” who has even as little as 25 per 
cent of Jewish blood in his veins, or who is 
married to a person with 25 per cent of 
Jewish blood. A large proportion of these 
—about 31 per cent of all refugees from 
Germany in 1938—are Christians. 

Some Americans fear that these refugees 
will displace American workers. It is also 
feared—and believed—that they will be- 
come public charges, since they arrive 
stripped of almost all their possessions. 
Yet many of them are highly trained and 
educated, and, given the smallest chance, 
will make notable contributions to the life 
of the country in which they settle. Some 
of them are writers, scientists, scholars. 
who are already helping to make our coun- 
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try the cultural center of the modern world. 
The greatest living mathematician and, the 
greatest living novelist, both forced to leave 
Germany, have taken out citizenship papers 
in the United States within the past two 
years. 

The German is on the average well 
trained in his chosen work, whatever it 
may be, and these newcomers are above 
the average in training and education. 
Some of them are business men and manu- 
facturers who set up their own offices or 
factories in this country, and employ 
American workmen. This has happened on 
a large scale in England, where whole sec- 
tions of entirely new industries have been 
transferred from Germany. The whole of 
the valuable fur trade of Leipzig, for in- 
stance, has been moved bodily from Ger- 
many to England. The greater part of the 
leather bag industry in England has been 
built up since 1931 by German Jews. 

In the majority of cases, these immi- 
grants are assets rather than liabilities. 
The fact that they require assistance in 
order to leave Germany and come to 
America arises from the fact that they are 
not allowed to bring their money with 
them. Given intelligent assistance, they 
become self supporting and develop into 
valuable and productive citizens. 

The reason for setting forth all these 
facts is that the Volta Bureau is regularly 
in receipt of requests for aid in immigra- 
tion from persons living in Germany, and 
in those sections of Germany that were 
formerly Austria or Czechoslovakia. Some 
of these persons are teachers of speech 
who have normal hearing; others are deaf 
or hard of hearing workers, often highly 
skilled and educated. Because of our im- 
migration laws, they must come in under 
the quota from their country. And if they 
arrive without a certain amount of money 
—as most of them do, since their money 
has already been taken away from them— 
they must have affidavits from persons 
in this country who are willing to guar- 
antee that they shall not become public 
charges. They cannot obtain visas on 
their passports unless they have this aff- 
davit. In most cases this affidavit is only 
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FELIX WEINBERGER, BOOK BINDER AND 
PAPER EXPERT 


a formula, for the immigrants are as a 
class well trained, hard working individu- 
als who are able to adjust themselves, 
and who, because of their profound grati- 
tude for release from intolerable condi- 
tions, become unusually desirable citizens. 

‘In cases where the individual has a hear- 
ing defect, his defect is not necessarily a 
bar to immigration if it can be proved 
that he is able to earn a living. 

The following cases are known to the 
Volta Bureau. All of these persons re- 
quest affidavits so that they may enter the 
United States. The last known address 
of each is given. 


Cases on Our List 


Several letters have been received from 
Mrs. Irma Weinberger, whose address is 
Postbox 5, Hodonin, Moravia, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mrs. Weinberger is greatly con- 
cerned over the fate of her son, Felix 
Weinberger, 34 years of age, and his wife, 
Ilona Singer Weinberger, both of whom 
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EXAMPLES OF FINE BOOK BINDING DONE BY FELIX WEINBERGER, OF HODONIN, MORAVIA 


have severe hearing losses. Mr. Wein- 
berger was born deaf; his wife lost her 
hearing at the age of six. Both speak 
fluently and read the lips in German and 
are learning to speak English. The mother 
says they both read English without difh- 
culty. Mr. Weinberger is a highly trained 
bookbinder, having studied this profession 
in Vienna, Briinn, and Mainz. He was a 
valued employee of a leading Viennese 
firm of bookbinders, and his work was fre- 
quently exhibited and was purchased by 
the more important libraries, among them 
that of Sigmund Freud. Compelled to leave 
Vienna, Mr. Weinberger obtained a posi- 
tion with a paper manufacturer in Czecho- 
slovakia, and proved himself to be as ca- 
pable in paper making as in book binding. 

Ilona Singer Weinberger, a native of 
Czechoslovakia, is a painter of some note, 
and has also received recognition as an il- 
lustrator. She has been especially success- 
ful with portraits of children. The city of 
Berlin bought one of her pictures for the 
permanent collection in the municipal gal- 
lery. 

Both of these young people are intelli- 
gent, highly educated, and physically at- 


tractive. They have always been financially 
independent and have accumulated savings, 
but they are not allowed to take from their 
bank even enough money to finance their 
trip to America until their passage has been 
arranged, and in order to obtain a visa they 
must have an affidavit from someone in 
this country. 


Dr. Froeschels 


The case of Dr. Emil Froeschels has been 
referred to the Volta Bureau by the Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Froeschels is well known 
to physicians, scientists, psychologists and 
speech experts in this country, as his works 
on speech correction and the psychology of 
speech are widely read. He is the author 
of many books in both German and Eng- 
lish. He has done much work in improv- 
ing the voices of the deaf. He was former- 
ly a professor at the University of Vienna. 
He is desperately in need of assistance in 
the form of an affidavit so that he can leave 
Germany. He hopes for an opening as a 
speech therapist in this country, a position 
for which he is exceptionally qualified. Dr. 
Froeschels has normal hearing. 
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Thilde Léwy 

A very pathetic case is that of Thilde 
Léwy, Klaudiusova Nr. 461, Jinrdrichuv 
Hradec, Bohemia. It is listed here with the 
others, although, in fairness to those who 
may be interested in helping her, it should 
be stated that her physical condition is such 
that she might be refused a visa, even if an 
affidavit could be arranged. She and her 
brother are both hard of hearing, and have 
been very active in work for the hard of 
hearing in Vienna. Miss Lowy is trained 
as a kindergarten teacher, and is also a 
trained and experienced stenographer and 
bookkeeper. During recent years she has 
kept house for her brother, a prosperous 
corn merchant; and she states that she is an 
excellent cook—like most Viennese women 
—and skilled in making the pastries for 
which Vienna is famous. She is quite will- 
ing to accept a position as cook if she can- 
not obtain an opening in another line of 
work. However. since the Anchliiss, her 
home has been lost, her brother has been 
compelled to leave Austria and flee to Lon- 
don. She has taken refuge with friends in 
Czechoslovakia, who are now themselves 
forced to take flight, and with all this 
anxiety and distress her health has suf- 
fered, and a slight asthmatic condition has 
grown worse. The friends with whom she 
is now staying are the owners of a factoty 
for the manufacture of starch and dextrose. 
Now this whole family must leave Prague, 
and they are anxious to start a similar busi- 
ness in the United States. Miss Lowy 
wishes to join her brother in London and 
then arrange to come to America. She be- 
lieves that her physical condition will im- 
prove if she has a more definite future, 
which, of course, would probably be the 
case. 


Ludmilla Gerstl 


Miss Ludmilla Gerstl, Rubensgasse 6, Vi- 
enna 450, Austria, is 33 years old, and 
slightly hard of hearing. She also has a 
cleft palate. In spite of these defects, she 
held for fourteen years the position of book- 
keeper in the accounting division of a large 
factory. She is also trained in horticulture 
and poultry raising, both of which she 
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ILONA SINGER WEINBERGER, A PAINTER 


has studied seriously and practiced as a 
form of recreation. Her father, now dead, 
was a successful business man. Her broth- 
er, who has the degree of Doctor of Laws, is 
also interested and skilled in scientific farm- 
ing. Dr. Gerstl, who has normal hearing, 
speaks fluent English. Miss Gerstl does not 
speak English well, but is learning it. Miss 
Gerstl’s mother has had experience as a 
hotel keeper. All of this family wish to 
come to the United States. Miss Gerstl ap- 
plied to the Volta Bureau because of her 
familiarity with the Votta Review, which 
she read at the club rooms of the Vienna 
Association of the Hard of Hearing. 

These cases are representative of the per- 
sons who have applied to the Volta Bureau 
for help during the past year. It is signifi- 
cant that all of them ask only for a chance 
to come to this country where they hope to 
find freedom and security. Knowing the 
conditions of unemployment in the United 
States, one naturally hesitates to encourage 
this hope. And yet, knowing the conditions 
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of terror and persecution which confront 
them in Germany, common humanity dic- 
tates a desire to help them in any possible 
way. To quote again the pamphlet issued 
by the Friends Service Committee: “As far 
as the rest of the world is concerned, the 
treatment meted out to them in Germany in 
the last six years cannot be justified on the 
basis of science, of logic, or of common 


sense.... The Service Committee . . . is at- 
tempting to aid those who must leave Ger- 
many and go to other parts of the world. 
. . . These services are rendered with the 
conviction that if wise and careful place- 
ment can be assured in this country, these 
immigrants, unwanted in Germany, may 
prove to be a valuable asset to our Ameri- 


can life.” 








“Gluc 


By FLORENCE 


ERO-WORSHIP is one of the most 
H ancient emotions inherent in the 

human, race, and still a worthy 
one, I think, despite the fact that it is 
sometimes confused with celebrity baiting 
and social climbing. So many thousands 
more people than heretofore are tempo- 
rarily spotlighted and emphasized, thanks 
to the movies, radio and press, that more 
discrimination must be exercised by the 
indefatigable hero-worshipper. This is all 
to the good. If one is obliged to keep 
a sharp lookout for clay feet, one appre- 
ciates more deeply the infrequent encoun- 
ters with those who are truly great. 

Such people have a tremendous fascina- 
tion for me, which I cannot resist, even 
though the loss of hearing which I ex- 
perienced when I was half way through 
college has considerably cramped my 
style in approaching them with the com- 
plete self-forgetfulness I once enjoyed. But 
even such a handicap as deafness seems a 
mere annoyance to the irrepressible hero- 
worshipper, who, despite it, will find some 
approach to his idol. 

It is nearly a year since circumstances 
placed me temporarily in the same milieu 
with an internationally famous man; but 
the incident still remains a red letter one 
to me, although I have seen and met many 
other celebrities in the interim. I went 
abroad with two friends, Emily Steuart, a 
painter and teacher of art, and her mother. 
Mrs. Alexander Steuart. The first morn- 
ing out, I saw Thomas Mann and his wife 
walking around the deck. I had read his 
novel, “The Magic Mountain,” about ten 
years before, and had derived from it a 
profound admiration for the writer. Inex- 
pressibly thrilled to be on the same boat 
with one who had been called “the great- 
est living man of letters,” I ceased for the 
time being to be the person with whom 
my friends had left New York, and be- 


came a human sunflower, with my face per- 
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k Des Schriftstellers” 


S. BeRRYMAN 


DR. AND MRS. THOMAS MANN, ON BOARD 
THE EUROPA, JUNE, 1938 


petually turned toward that literary radi 
ance. 

Thomas Mann, in many opinions, is Hit 
ler’s greatest “gift” to the United States 
Einstein is probably the best known of 
the outstanding Germans who have left 
their fatherland in the past six years, but 
he surely cannot be as widely appreciated 
by the populace, since only a few physicists 
in the world are capable of understanding 
his theory of relativity. But everyone who 
reads anything besides the “pulps” must 
at least have heard of Thomas Mann’s no¥- 
els, “Buddenbrooks,” “The Magic Mour- 


tain,” “Joseph and His Brethren,” ete 
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Everyone acquainted with his name must 
have some knowledge of his eventful life, 
his outspoken opposition to the Nazi 
regime which cost him his German citizen- 
ship, his subsequent exile and the pro- 
hibition in Germany against his books. 
His vicissitudes during the past five years 
are enough to stir the most lethargic imagi- 
nation, to say nothing of incredulity that 
Germany's greatest living son would have 
no place to lay his head in his native land. 

On our voyage the Manns were com- 
pletely accessible, as they walked the deck 
or sat in their chairs the better part of 
every day. Hence I was amazed that they 
were entirely undisturbed by their two hun- 
dred and fifty fellow passengers. No im- 
portunate autograph collectors waved al- 
bums in their faces, nor did celebrity 
hounds dog their circuits of the deck. I 
too, was content to watch them from a 
distance, for I’ve never had any desire to 
get in the hair of the people I admire. 
But when they were within eye-shot, I could 
see nothing else, and this included all 
meals, for they had the same sitting as 
ours, and their little table for two, by a 
porthole, was visible to me, although just 
too far away to identify the dishes they or- 
dered. 

“T'll bet you'd order the same things 
they are eating. if you could see them,” 
Emily would rag me. 

“Down to the last knédel or apfel-stru- 
del,” I agreed. 

But after three days of this lofty, im- 
personal admiration, it occurred to me that 
I was not taking advantage of my oppor- 
tunity. So I dusted off my best English 
and wrote Thomas a letter, telling him that 
I suspected I was only one of dozens of 
admirers on board, that I felt we had no 
right to invade his privacy even if we did 
read his novels, but that I would be en- 
thralled if he would write for me a quota- 
tion from one of his books, and sign his 
name. I added that if he did not care to 
do so, I would understand, and would not 
bother him again. 

A few hours later, I received his reply. 
containing the following inscribed to me 
with his best wishes: 
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“Gliick des Schriftstellers ist der Ge- 
danke, der ganz Gefiihl—ist das Gefiihl das 
ganz Gedanke zu werden vermag. (Der Tod 
in Venedig)” 

Years ago, in high school, I had strug- 
gled with German for two terms. With the 
scanty residue from this linguistic labor, 
| optimistically hoped to translate this quo- 
tation—but my meagre learning crumbled 
to dust after picking out the first words, 
“the writer’s happiness.” 

But the satisfaction of having something 
in Thomas’ own handwriting, I told Emily, 
reconciled me to the fact that it would al- 
ways be a mystery, a hieroglyphic, a cryp- 
togram. 

“For all you know,” she replied, punctur- 
ing my fool’s paradise, “it may be a re- 
sounding curse on all people with crushes.” 

Meanwhile we had become acquainted 
with a number of our fellow passengers, 
among them a cultured German woman 
(married to an American doctor) who was 
returning to the Reich, after ten years’ ab- 
sence, to see her relatives. She had grown 
up in Potsdam, and German was her mother 
tongue—so I thought that surely this sen- 
tence of Thomas’ would be just her dish. 
She kissed his handwriting ecstatically, and 
undertook to put it into English for me; 
after a struggle, she cane out with some- 
thing about “the whole feeling which may 
become all thought” that sounded like noth- 
ing but Gertrude Stein. It.called to my 
mind a statement I have frequently seen by 
critics of Mann’s writing—that his han- 
dling of German is so subtle, his nuances 
and overtones so delicately shaded, that he 
is extremely difficult to translate. 

However unsatisfactory this translation 
was, the smiles and nods with which Dr. 
and Mrs. Mann favored us each time they 
passed out of the dining salon, or saw us 
on deck, following our little passage of 
notes, were reassuring. Emily claimed 
that I looked as popeyed and awestruck 
as I felt; but what really prevented me from 
saying more than “Good day!” was my 
missing ears. 

We were all impressed with what an as- 
set Thomas Mann’s wife must be to him. 


(Continued on page 477) 
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She Accepted the Challenge 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


ER heart and spirit revolted as she 
listened to the advice of her high 


school teacher. 
“You simply can’t take the general 


course. Why, you will have to have a 
foreign language. You are selecting 


French. That’s a very hard language. 
How can you ever learn to speak French 
when you are so deaf that you cannot hear 
the teacher’s ordinary conversational tone? 
I don’t see how you'll stand the grind. 
It’s impossible.” 

The girl’s face hardened. She shrugged. 

“I am going to take the general course 
anyway. I am sure it is not impossible 
for me.” 

“T think you are crazy.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, but I’m 
sure I know what I am doing. I may be 
handicapped, that’s true, but it will not 
rob me of an education and a future.” 

Her father smiled with pride. 

“All right, Mildred,” he declared, “I'll 
give you six weeks to show us that you 
can take it.” 

Mildred Ward stayed at high school four 
years. She did not require the trial pe- 
riod at all. In fact, from the start, she 


showed such determination and promise , 


that she went through the course and gradu- 
ated from Washington Irving High School 
with an average of 84 per cent. As for 
French, she took to it as a duck takes to 
water. She sailed through a four year 
course, so consistently earning high marks 
that her teachers were surprised. She also 
undertook a course in Spanish, and mas- 
tered both languages sufficiently to be able 
to read and write them. She speaks both 
to some extent. Her classmates helped her 
with the pronunciation, and, during recent 
years a hearing aid has enabled her to 
hear the conversational voice. 

It was a baseball that robbed her of 
most of her hearing. At the age of nine 
she was playing with her friends in a sand- 
lot near her home. A group of boys near- 


MILDRED WARD OF NEW YORK CITY, HARD 
OF HEARING, AND A SUCCESSFUL COMMER. 
CIAL ARTIST 


by formed two opposing baseball teams and 
started to play. It was an uneventful game 
until a boy struck a homer. The ball went 
out of bounds and hit Mildred behind the 
ear with such impact that she lost con- 
sciousness. The horrified boys called a 
policeman, who notified a hospital. Mil 
dred was still unconscious when the ambu- 
lance deposited her in the emergency ward. 
As a consequence of the accident, she lost 
80 per cent of her hearing. 

At that time there was no hearing i 
strument capable of offsetting such a loss. 
Mildred could hear only loud tones, equal 
in force to a sailor’s quarter deck voice, and 
even those she heard imperfectly. There 
seemed to be only one thing to do—her 
parents sent her to Public School 47 of 
New York City, a school for the deaf. 

She presented a winsome picture when 
she entered the school for the first time— 
a little brunette with soft brown eyes, curl 
hanging against her neck, and a smile that 
won hearts. During her transfer to the 
school for the deaf, she lost two years of 
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progress, not through failure in any sub- 
ject—she was too intelligent for that— 
but because she had to learn lip reading 
from scratch. The loss of time paid for 
itself, however, for when she graduated 
from the school she could read lips as 
well as any of the deaf children who had 
been doing it all their lives. 


Wise Parental Foresight 


During this period, several wise mea- 
sures taken by her parents were of great 
benefit to her. Before her accident, she 
had received a musical education, and it 
was decided to keep up her singing les- 
sons. The music teacher at P. S. 47 taught 
her to “hear” the notes by means of her 
sensitive fingers, and because of her sing- 
ing practice the volume and melody of her 
voice were maintained. As a rule, the 
speech of a person who loses his hearing 
is apt to deteriorate, but Mildred kept 
her clear enunciation and good inflection. 

Another benefit of her parents’ wise in- 
fluence was that she was not allowed to 
lose her ability to adjust herself to the 
society of the normally hearing. Her moth- 
er and father saw to it that she mixed 
well with hearing children and that her 
association with them was kept up. 


A critical stage was reached when Mil- 
dred graduated from P. S. 47. She was 
out of a protective environment, forced to 
rely on her own resources. It was the 
turning point of her life. If she had failed, 
her whole life would have been different. 
She did not fail. Her optimism, her per- 
sistence, and her stubborn will stood her 
in good stead. Out of ten deaf girls who 
went to Washington Irving High School 
at the same time, she was the only one to 


finish. 


Adjustment to a School for 
Hearing Students 


Adjustment to the new environment was 
a formidable problem. At P. S. 47 she had 
been able to read the teachers’ lips; at 
high school the teachers did not speak so 
that she could understand them. At the 
school for the deaf there were seldom more 
than ten pupils in a class; at high school 
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the average number was forty. The teach- 
ers at high school did not help her outside 
of class; and the only help she received 
from her classmates was in the language 
courses. 

In spite of the strain of adjustment and 
the resultant emotional conflict, she made 
the grade, much to the delight of her skep- 
tical father. She saw her deaf friends 
drop out one by one. One girl stayed only 
two months. Another failed the first term, 
repeated, and then left school. This was 
not too pleasant for Mildred, because it 
aroused in her the fear that she might 
follow suit. At the same time, it aroused 
her determination to stick to the game. 

“Just because I am deaf is no reason why 
I can’t go through high school,” she 
thought. “I can do it! I will do it! I 
will graduate with honors.” 

Another incentive was her knowledge of 
the fact that many deaf young men and 
women who had only a primary school 
education ended up as operators in fac- 
tories, and she did not want such a future 
for herself. 

Upon graduation from high school, her 
first intention was to enter Hunter Col- 
lege, but she decided instead to become a 
fashion artist, and so enrolled at the Com- 
mercial Illustration Studio. About this 
time, she secured a hearing aid that was 
very helpful to her, although it does not 
enable her to hear normally. 


The Search for Employment 


When she had finished her studio course 
and began to seek employment, she found 
her handicap as formidable as it was when 
she entered high school. It was a year be- 
fore she found a position in the line of 
her chosen work. She is now a fashion 
artist for a commercial art agency in 
Flushing. Once adjusted to the job, her 
deafness was no great handicap, for every 
worker receives a slip of paper outlining 
the assignments for the day. 

Her social adjustment has required the 
same ability to take it, come out with a 
smile, and keep her chin up. Even now she 
finds reminders of her handicap. For in- 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Let the Students Do Part of It 


By ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


OST teachers of lip reading are 
perhaps familiar with the com- 
ment of students that they can 


read the teacher’s lips well enough, but 
find it difficult to understand other people. 
In the article on adult lip reading classes 
which Mr. Frank Taber contributed to the 
June Votta Review, he mentions the fact 
that he gives most of the material himself, 
remarking that he can put it over more 
easily, the class follows better, and the indi- 
vidual students are less apt to become dis- 
couraged than they are when attempting to 
read the lips of various class members. 
Every other teacher of lip reading has prob- 
ably duplicated Mr. Taber’s experience. 
As a challenge to this widespread experi- 
ence in lip reading theory and practice, we 
began, nine years ago, to try out in our 
classes in Atlanta, Georgia, the plan of hav- 
ing the students give a portion of the prac- 
tice material at each session. It has worked 
out so well that we have increased the 
amount of student practice in all except the 
beginners’ classes, and our advanced classes 
are now predominantly student practice 
classes. This student activity is in line with 
the principles of progressive education, and 
though it adds to the work of both students 
and teacher, we have found it worth while. 
We have double periods of approximate- 
ly one hour each. In the beginners’ classes, 
only about one-fourth of the time is allotted 
to student practice. All the students keep 
note books, and a definite time is allowed 
for them to copy the lessons and to make 
notes. By copying the lessons, the students 
have something definite and tangible to 
hold to when the class is over. The teacher 
writes the lessons on the board, including a 
description of the movement, a list of the 
vocabulary words and a brief “spiritual 
vitamin.” Some copy these “vitamins,” and 
some do not. The “vitamins” are varied; 
sometimes they deal with help for overcom- 
ing the handicap of impaired hearing; 
sometimes they are brief, inspirational ser- 
monettes—not more than thirty words. 


Pupils Write Practice Sentences 


At each period, the students write sen- 
tences and present them to the class. If the 
beginners’ class is large—over twelve or 
fifteen members—each member is asked to 
write only two sentences, using the vocabu- 
lary words for the lesson to be studied, 
With smaller groups, five sentences are re- 
quired. By writing sentences themselves, 
the students learn to think about the move- 
ments and experience the “feel” of them on 
their lips. In this way they learn to know 
why some words are very difficult to see 
and others comparatively easy. Writing the 
sentences helps to fix the movements more 
clearly in the student’s mind; reading them 
gives him an active part in the class work, 
and greatly increases his self confidence 
and poise. The system adds variety to the 
material given, and aids the teacher in her 
effort to learn the interests of the students. 

Often a bashful student will ask to be ex- 
cused from giving the practice. -A few even 
write notes explaining that they cannot “get 
up before the class as the others do.” It is 
our policy never to force anyone to read 
sentences; but invariably, before the year is 
over, these diffident students are getting up 
before the class, and sometimes the problem 
then is to keep them from talking too much. 
Too often their chief trouble has been lack 
of opportunity to express themselves, and 
once this timidity is overcome they seem to 
be starved for self expression and to revel 
in it. 

Directions for the Student 


The following directions for giving prac- 
tice are written on the board very early in 
the course, usually at the third meeting of 
the class, and the students are instructed to 
“Copy and Remember.” 


Give the material in an inaudible tone of voice, 
rapidly, naturally and without exaggeration. 

Hold the head still and do not make any ges 
tures. 

Use as little repetition and as little writing 4s 
possible. 
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Give the sentences three times if necessary, then 
write a “clue word,” which is not the vocabulary 
word, on the board, and give the sentence again. 

If anyone has not followed and raises his hand, 
show him the sentence, then read it once more, 
so that it can be seen on the lips, and pass right 
on to the next sentence. 

At the end of your practice, read through the 
sentences right from the beginning. Read rapid- 
ly, without pause or stopping. The class has had 
three chances during the first reading to ask you 
to show them anything they have not understood. 
This final reading is review and must be rapid. 

Always erase the board when you finish giving 
your practice. 

Be patient when you are not readily understood. 

Likewise be patient when you do not understand 
readily. 

Never criticise the way others give the practice 
unless you can give them constructive advice on 
how to improve their method. 

Do not feel hurt if some thoughtless person is 
inattentive or impatient while you are giving your 
practice: Sometimes the inattention is due to tired 
eyes or brain fag. 

Be tolerant. 


Benefits of Student Participation 


By starting out from the very first with 
the idea of reading everyone’s lips, the stu- 
dents learn to understand others besides the 
teacher. There are additional benefits. 
Among the intangibles, the idea of giving 
as well as receiving is stressed. A more 
definite result is the improvement in enun- 
ciation, which is often quite marked in 
some of the students. The tendency to 
“mouth” is quickly checked by the class 
members, who ask the speaker to talk more 
naturally. 

In all student practice the teacher re- 
mains in the background, although, if a 
student’s lips are “hard to read,” the teach- 
er may repeat the sentence after him, to 
make sure that all have followed, after 
which the student reads the sentence again. 
Class members are often asked to repeat 
what is said. This helps to keep them alert. 

A word of warning is indicated here. 
The teacher must be sure that the students 
are following, even the slowest lip readers; 
otherwise, the very ones who are in greatest 
need of lip reading will become discour- 
aged and give up. If the teacher handles 
the student practice skilfully and unobtru- 
sively, it helps the students immeasurably. 
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In the intermediate classes, the amount of 
student practice is increased slightly, 
though here, too, the teacher practice pre- 
dominates. If the student practice is too 
prolonged, the students do not follow, but 
most of our students have learned to enjoy 
giving the practice by the time they reach 
the intermediate classes, and try eagerly to 
cooperate. 


Practice for the Advanced Class 


In the advanced class, student practice 
predominates. This class meets once a 
week, and the program changes from year 
to year. As these advanced students are 
supposed to have had the beginner’s and 
intermediate courses, they are well trained 
in writing their own material. At the be- 
ginning of the term each member is re- 
quested to hand in written suggestions for 
the sort of material he would like to have 
used in the class. From these suggestions 
the year’s practice is outlined. These sug- 
gestions also form the basis for the teach- 
er’s directions to the individual student who 
is to “take the class.” 

The program this past term gave two en- 
tire periods of practice—the second and 
fourth Tuesdays in each month—to student 
practice. One period each month was given 
to the study and practice of homophenous 
words. The students were required to bring 
in from twelve to fifteen sentences each. 
For another Tuesday, a new departure was 
made, in encouraging the students who 
could use hearing aids to put them on in 
Prominent speakers gave us talks, 
the high light of the year being an address 
on “The Power of Words,” by the Dean of 
the Cathedral, who is a well known author 
and psychologist. 


class. 


A Conversation Class 


Sometimes we had a general conversation 
Class. This is a real help to many who are 
re-educating their hearing by means of in- 
struments. For those who cannot use the 
aids the rapid practice is difficult, but these 
students seemed to enjoy the conversation 
as much as those who hear. 

Some of the topics chosen by the students 
during the term were: 
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Efficiency. The students were asked to 
bring in items or stories illustrating this 
quality. Later on, the principal gave a talk 
on this subject. 

Seth Thomas, Clock Manufacturer. This 
material was written on slips and read by 
the students. It led to a discussion of old 
clocks and watches. 

Jokes and Short Funny Stories. Once we 
devoted the whole period to humorous situ- 
ations caused by impaired hearing. This 
was a good way to learn to laugh at our- 
selves. 

Beauty. This period was made intensely 
interesting, for the students discussed many 
different kinds of beauty. 

Our Hired Help. An entertaining subject. 
We were all reminded of loyal, unusual, and 
some plain “ornery” servants we had 
known. 

Odd Facts. These were taken largely 
from “Believe It or Not” Ripley and similar 
newspaper features. 

A Garden and the Home. This student 
won the cup given by her garden club for 
the best year-around garden. We often 
bring her plants and flowers to identify and 
garden problems to solve. 

Paderewski. He had appeared here in 
concert, and all the students who heard him 
were asked to give brief impressions. 

New Discoveries in Medical Research. 
This was handled by a graduate pharma- 
cist. Some of the subheads were: Beware 
of Pain Killers; Shocks to Cure Insanity; 
Vitamins; Sulfanilamide and its Deriva- 
tives. The pharmacist wrote all the papers, 
but each was read by a different student, 
the teacher reading the first one. Techni- 
cal words were written on the board. 

Valentines. On St. Valentine’s Day, the 
student in charge read brief poems from 
valentines. She gave the valentine to the 
student who was able to understand the 
first four lines. She then gave prizes to the 
students who had the most and the fewest 
valentines. 

Chinese Painting was the topic chosen by 
one student. I was fearful that it would 
not go over, for, in addition to the novelty 
of the subject, the student had very difh- 
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cult lips to read. Nevertheless, the students 
enjoyed it. 

Current Events was the subject chosen 
oftener than any other, with Jokes a close 
second. 


Topics Assigned in Advance 


In all these student classes, if one student 
takes the lead, others are usually asked to 
bring in sentences on the subject an- 
nounced. If the student-leader prefers to 
write all the material himself, as in the case 
of “New Discoveries in Medical Research,” 
he divides the topics so that different stu- 
dents can read different portions of the 
material. All material is written before- 
hand, in sentence form, with reasonably 
short sentences. I realize that, as Mr. Taber 
so aptly points out, in a public school class 
every day language and interests should 
predominate. We emphasize the use of 
every day language in all our work, but 
even such a subject as Chinese Painting 
can be put into simple words, as our stu- 
dent demonstrated. 

The teacher uses great care to see that no 
student becomes utterly lost in attempting 
to follow the class. The discussions are 
often very lively and stimulating, and each 
student feels responsibility in regard to 
helping the one in charge to “put it over.” 
Thus the practice becomes a cooperative 
project. The students who have little or no 
outside time are not asked to take entire 
charge of a class unless they wish. They 
do their share by reading the material the 
others prepare. 

Student practice hard? Of course it is. 
Worth while things usually are. This prac- 
tice is hard on both the students and the 
teacher, especially the teacher; but it em- 
phasizes the truth that lip reading is a diff- 
cult art to master and not merely a game 
to be played. 

Student practice makes it possible to 
bring life situations into the classroom. 
The by-products of this kind of practice 
are: increased interests; an incentive to 
read and to remember what is read; the 
mental stimulation that comes from contact 
with other minds; a gain in poise and self 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Lip Reading Hospital Attendants: 
A New Profession? 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


7 HE truth is great and shall pre- 
vai!, when none care whether it 
prevail or not,” asserts Patmore. 

It is comforting, however, to feel that it 

will also prevail even where one cares— 

as | do in the present instance. The 

Vo_tta REVIEW appears a trifle concerned 

for fear that you will consider my employ- 

ment stories far-fetched. This is distress- 
ing, even though the Review hastens to 
assure you that I merely erect a frame- 
work of fiction around incidents I have 
myself encountered or which have been 
related to me. This is the exact truth— 
the truth that I wish to see prevail! [ tell 
you these stories merely to give you a back- 
ground of encouragement in your economic 
battles. What man has done, man can 
do—and women do even more readily! 
And, really, you should see some of the 
fish that get away—the stories that even 

I am afraid to offer as a test of your credul- 

ity. Suppose I told you of an English 

boy who was deafened in early youth by 

a severe fall. His father was a poor ma- 

son, so poor that he could not manage 

to take care of this boy or give him even 
the simplest educational training. Instead 
he placed him in an orphanage—or, worse 
still, the workhouse of that place. The 
boy in some manner learned to read and, 
having access to a nearby library, mainly 
religious, went on to become one of the 
world’s most famous Biblical scholars. You 
would be justified in saying that the thing 
was incredible. But you can read all of 
the details in any standard encyclopedia, 
for the boy was John Kitto. It doesn’t 
seem possible that any one of us will ever 
have to battle the obstacles his impaired 
hearing placed in his path—to say nothing 
of the handicaps of poverty and lack of 
educational training. 

So, let me take my courage in hand and 
tell you another story—the story of one 


of the few occasions on which Betty Kin- 
ney had a job offered to one of her clients 
instead of having to go after it vigorously. 

The story begins when a seriously in- 
jured man was taken to Wexford Hospital. 
He had been hurt in an automobile crash 
and couldn’t make himself understood— 
either because of a throat injury or by 
reason of the intense excitement under 
which he seemed to labor. His deep 
anxiety to make them understand made 
the situation even worse. Fortunately Dr. 
Frank Shelly happened to come in just 
then—he’s been on the Wexford staff for 
several months now—and grasped the situ- 
ation. 

“What we need.” he decided, “is an ex- 
pert lip reader.” He turned to an attend- 
ant. “Hurry down to the Stamford Gen- 
eral Hospital—the laboratory—and bring 
Helen Brodnell here.” 

Helen is really one of the star exhibits 
of the Stamford Chapter. She used to 
be a trained nurse, but found that her 
increasing deafness was placing her under 
too severe a nervous strain and so trained 
herself to become an X-ray technician. She 
did so well in the course, in fact, that her 
instructor wanted her to take a place in his 
laboratory! However, she continued with 
the Stamford General Hospital, where she 
is immensely popular. 

The attendant rose to the occasion nobly 
and was back with Helen in less than 20 
minutes—though they were 20 long min- 
utes for the hospital group—and the pa- 
tient. 

“See if you can understand what this man 
is trying to tell us,” said Dr. Shelly, lead- 
ing Helen to the patient. She was still 
wearing the laboratory coat she had on 
when she was hustled off by the attendant. 
She leaned over the cot. 

“Please repeat your message carefully.” 
she said slowly and distinctly, “and I will 








106 
try to read your lips—I’m a lip reader— 
| don’t need to hear your voice.” 

The man relaxed noticeably and eagerly 
repeated his message. After a few mo- 
ments Helen understood. 

“He doesn’t want you to tell his mother 
he’s hurt—not suddenly, that is. Her heart 
is bad and he thinks the shock might kill 
her.” 

The hospital authorities were able to get 
in touch with the man’s business asso- 
ciates very readily—since he proved to be 
Sherwood Tumbkin, of the Tumbkin Oil 
Company, one of Stamford’s financial 
So the mother was taken care of 
without difficulty. In fact, after the pa- 
tient had relaxed, an examination revealed 
that he was not seriously hurt, and his 
mother was allowed to see him and learn 
for herself that he would be all right 
again in a couple of weeks. 

“And so, Mr. Believe-it-or-not,” said 
Betty to Dr. Shelly a week later, “you 
were the means of providing me with one 
of my greatest employment thrills—I mean 
having a job offered without any solicita- 
tion on my part. Yes, Wexford Hospital 
is creating the position of lip reading at- 
tendant—in fact, Verda Killeen is over 
there now. Of course, she will not sit 
around idle, waiting for emergency tasks 
in lip reading—she is working as typist 
and assistant file clerk in the hospital of- 
fice.” 

“As if I didn’t know ail about it!” 
grinned Dr. Shelly. “I pictured how sur- 
prised you'd be—even though I had noth- 
ing to do with the job offer. That was 
Tumbkin’s idea. He's giving Wexford 
$5,000—I guess he’s already done it—with 
a proviso that the hospital keep a lip read- 
ing attendant around all the time to make 
sure no one else will have the harrowing 
experience he had!” 

“The plan is absolutely practicable,” de- 
clared Betty. “We can always supply a 
good lip reader who will be able to work 
at one of the many sorts of jobs around 
the hospital.” 

“Why in the world hasn’t some one 
thought of such a thing before?” won- 
dered Dr. Shelly. “I mean the desirability 


giants. 
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of lip reading. It doesn’t need to be an 
emergency. I’ve seen patients suffering in- 
tensely—putting themselves back from re- 
covery—because they couldn’t make us un- 
derstand what they wanted—and these pa- 
tients were not hurt—merely weak. Even 
a fair lip reader could help—” 

“Why hasn’t someone thought of it be- 
fore?” interrupted Betty, as he hesitated 
for a moment. “My goodness, what do you 
do when you sit there and run through the 
pages of the VoLtTa REVIEW at times when 
I’m too busy to talk to you—just look at 
the pictures?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dr. Shelly, 
puzzled. 


Betty reached for her scrapbook, opened 
it, and pointed to a clipping—from the 
Votta Review for May, 1939, page 306: 


Lip Reading in a Hospital 


“A short time ago a man in great pain was 
brought into a hospital. As-he was unable to speak 
audibly because of his suffering, the doctor and 
nurses were at a loss to understand what he was 
trying to say. Finally the doctor said, ‘Send for 
that nurse you say can read the lips.’ After 
watching the patient a minute or two the hard of 
hearing nurse said, ‘He wants a pillow put under 
his knees.’ When this request had been fulfilled, 
the pain-wracked features of the patient relaxed 
and he soon fell asleep. The doctor was heard 
to remark, ‘This convinces me a lip reading at- 
tendant should be on the staff of every hospital.’ 
The incident, a true one, simply goes to show 
the field of opportunity is ever widening for 
those handicapped with impaired hearing.—The 
Narrator, Bridgeport League for the Hard of 
Hearing.” 


“oe 


A lip reading attendant should be on 
the staff of every hospital!” repeated Dr. 
Shelly, looking up from the scrapbook. 
“There’s a slogan for every one of you em- 
ployment managers!” 


So that’s the way it is, you see. I merely 
take a situation that has come to my at- 
tention and build a framework of fiction 
around it—just so it appears to have pos- 
sibilities in the way of opening up job 
opportunities for the hard of hearing. Far- 
fetched? Never! What man has done, man 
can do. It can be done—it has been done 
—and we're doing it! 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Material for Intermediate Pupils 


By ANNIE May Ives 


What Kind of Berry Is It? 


OTE: Pass out slips, each with the 
sentences referring to a_ special 
berry. (Do not use the names of 

the berries used incidentally.) As the pupil 
comes to the front (or platform) have him 
repeat each sentence in his group. In the 
last sentence the last word will be the name 
of another berry, and the pupil having the 
name of that berry should come quickly to 
the front. In this way the class has prac- 
tice with various lips. 


1. The boys have gone to pick blue- 
berries. 

2. I should like a piece of blueberry 
pie this very moment. 

3. Do you like to pick blueberries? 

4. If I were going blueberrying, | 
should prefer to pick the high bush berries. 

5. Some people like huckleberries bet- 
ter than the swamp blueberries. 

6. The swamp blueberries make deli- 
cious pies. 

7. Mary asked Mother if she might go 
blueberrying, and Mother said, “No, but 
you may go out to the strawberry patch 
and pick me a quart of strawberries.” 


1. Mary did not want to pick straw- 
berries. 

2. Mother said, “You will like the 
strawberry shortcake I am going to make.” 

3. Strawberries and cream are delicious. 

4. Strawberries and cream are fit for a 
queen. 

3. Did you ever pick wild strawberries? 

6. Wild strawberries are very sweet. 

7. When strawberries are gone, we will 
have some blackberries. 


1. Some blackberries are very large and 
sweet. 

2. I do not like blackberries that have 
a large hard center. 

3. Blackberry vines spread very fast. 


4. Shall I make a blackberry pie or do 
you prefer a gooseberry pie? 


1. Gooseberries grow on low bushes. 

2. The fruit of the gooseberry is of a 
pale green color. 

3. This gooseberry sauce is so sour, | 
would much rather have some raspberries. 


1. The black raspberry is often called 
thimbleberry. 

2. Both the red and black raspberries 
have thimble-shaped berries. 

3. Will you have cream on your rasp- 
berries? 

4. The raspberries are all gone: Do you 
like partridge-berries? 


1. I am going for a walk in the woods 
to see if I can find some partridge-berries. 

2. Partridge-berries have fragrant white 
flowers. 

3. The partridge-berry has a_ small, 
trailing evergreen vine. 

4. The color of the partridge-berry is 
bright scarlet. 

5. The partridge-berry is sometimes 
wrongly called wintergreen or checker- 
berry. 


1. The wintergreen, or checkerberry, is 
also called boxberry. 

2. The checkerberry has bright red ber- 
ries like the partridge-berry. 

3. The checkerberry is also known as 
creeping wintergreen. 

4. If you do not care for checkerberries 
or the flavor of wintergreen, we will buy 
some cranberries. 


1. After I have picked over the cran- 
berries, | will make some cranberry jelly. 

2. We surely must have cranberry jelly 
to go with the turkey for our Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinners. 

3. Some people like cranberry sauce 
better than jelly. 

(Continued on page 476) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Testing for Speech Intelligibility 


The /llinois Advance for April contains a 
most interesting article by R. Moore Stelle 
describing some tests made recently to de- 
termine the intelligibility of the speech of 
pupils in the oral and acoustic classes from 
the first preparatory year through the ninth 
grade. Tests were given 125 children. 
Some of these children are adventitiously 
deaf, and had normal speech patterns upon 
entering school, but have no usable hear- 
ing. Another group has some usable hear- 
ing, and, like those in the first group, had 
normal speech and language on entering 
school. The third group have a hearing 
loss of from 33% to 76% but had very lim- 
ited vocabularies when they came to school. 
The fourth group had no speech on enter- 
ing and were unable to acquire speech or 
language without the use of a hearing aid. 
In the tests for speech intelligibility, each 
subject was given a group of ten unrelated 
sentences to read, the sentences being based 
on the vocabulary abilities of the class to 
whom they were given. Each child sat at 
a desk in front of from three to five audi- 
tors, all of whom were strange to him. The 
auditors were students in the speech depart- 
ment of MacMurray College. Each sentence 
was read three times. The auditors wrote 
down between the readings what they 
understood the child to say. Any word left 
out or misunderstood caused the entire sen- 
tence to be counted wrong. If the sentence 
was understood correctly the first time, a 
score of ten was given. If it was under- 
stood upon the second reading, a score of 


Lewis Carroll. 


five was given. If it was understood upon 
the third reading, a score of two was given. 
An average of the scores from the auditors 
constituted the intelligibility score for any 
single child. There was no discussion or 
comparing of notes by the auditors until 
the test was over. The scores of the 125 
pupils ranged from one complete failure to 
98.75%. The average was 61.5. Each 
class was given an average according to the 
scores made by the members of that class. 
It is planned to give these tests twice each 
year, in the fall shortly after the pupils 
come back to school, and in the spring be- 
fore the school year closes. The relative re- 
sults of the school year program and also 
the relative effects of the summer vacation 
upon the speech intelligibility of the deaf 
child can thus be ascertained. 





Airplane Cures Again 


Under the title “Airplane Cures for the 
Deaf a Myth,” the Ohio Chronicle of June 
10 offers an extended account of the newest 
attempt to cure deafness by wild airplane 
flights. A little boy of ten, at his mother’s 
request, was taken up several times by a 
stunt flier at Curtiss Field, in an attempt to 
cure congenital deafness. Considerable 
publicity ensued, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children came promi- 
nently into the case, and as a result, no 
more stunt flights to cure deafness are to be 
undertaken at Curtiss Field. Needless to 
say, no benefit to the child was noted. Ma- 
jor I. B. March, chief flight surgeon at 
Mitchell Field, gave a statement to the New 
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York World in which he said “Such per- 
formances and the publicity attendant upon 
them only serve to mislead unfortunate suf- 
ferers by raising false hopes. No benefits 
can come from the kind of treatments given 
the Schaeffer child and great harm may be 
done. The danger is both physical and 
mental. A stunting airplane may be a very 
terrible thing to a person not accustomed 
to flying, and ten times as terrifying to a 
child. .. . Experiences of this sort tend to 
leave the youthful mind scarred with devas- 
tating and ineradicable phobias. . .. The 
swift change of air pressure in a quick drop 
is frequently sufficient to burst the ear 
drums. Even pilots of long experience, who 
know how to protect themselves against this 
menace by swallowing as they rise or de- 
scend, or otherwise equalizing through the 
Eustachian tube, the pressure between the 
inner and outer ear, sometimes become so 
absorbed in their flying that they seriously 
impair their hearing.” 


Dr. Martens on Residential Schools 


Dr. Elise Martens, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Children, 
United States Office of Education, has been 
contributing to School Life a series of arti- 
cles on Residential Schools for Exceptional 
Children. The fifth of the series, appearing 
in the July issue, deals with Residential 
Schools for Deaf Children. It is a remark- 
ably adept presentation of the purpose, or- 
ganization, and achievements of residential 
schools for the deaf. It is also a noteworthy 
plea for the deaf graduate of such schools. 
The three final paragraphs should be wide- 
ly quoted. One especially interesting para- 
graph reads as follows: 

“Deaf people cannot live in a world of 
their own, apart from all that concerns 
hearing people. Theirs is the privilege, the 
right, and the responsibility to find happi- 
ness within the world, not away from it. 
And the achievement of that happiness de- 
pends upon two factors. The first is the 
extent to which they have been prepared to 
take their places in a hearing world as well- 
adjusted personalities, willing to accept 
without bitterness certain limitations im- 
posed upon them by reason of their handi- 
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cap, yet able to achieve in spite of them. 
The second factor is the extent to which the 
hearing world in which they live is taught 
to appreciate the persons that they can be 
and the work that they can do.” 





A Request From China 


To The Secretary: 

Ever since Japan’s military occupation of 
Peiping, all national institutions of learn- 
ing in that historical city have been unable 
to function. In view of this situation, we 
have established an office at Kunming, 
Yunnan. We have been collecting books 
and journals in order to meet the intel- 
lectual needs of Chinese scholars in this 
hour of distress. As many of our universi- 
ties and scientific institutions have been de- 
liberately destroyed by Japanese militarists, 
the need of scientific literature felt by Chi- 
nese scholars is especially urgent at the 
present time. 

In order to keep Chinese scholars in- 
formed as to the recent development of 
various branches of science, we are build- 
ing up a special Reprint Collection which 
will be of great value to investigators en- 
gaged in scientific research. 

Knowing that your Association has made 
notable contributions to learning and cog- 
nizant of your intellectual sympathy for 
China, we earnestly hope that you will find 
it possible to ask each member of your 
scientific staff to send us a complete set of 
his reprints if they are still available for 
distribution. 

As we have to start our work entirely 
afresh, we are in urgent need of books and 
periodicals of all kinds, old or new, espe- 
cially standard works in various fields. 
Donations of books from American and 
Canadian authors may be sent to us care 
of the International Exchange Service, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
which makes monthly shipment to China. 
Should any of your friends be willing to 
lend a helping hand in the rehabilitation of 
our collections, will you kindly make the 
necessary contact for us? 

As a great deal of scientific work is being 
carried on in China in spite of the war, 
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TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipment ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment. 











Name 
School 


Address 
Dept. VR 839 
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Q” W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, 








ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 


Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 


A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ +¢ + 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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your contributions will render a great ser. 
vice to the present and future generatiogs 
of intellectual workers in this country, 


T. L. Yuan, 
Acting Director, 





Miss Newlee Discusses Lip Reading 


The Journal of Exceptional Children fy 
May offers an article by Miss Clara E. Ney. 
lee on “Essential Likenesses and Differences 
in Teaching Lip Reading to the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing.” It is a condensed 
version of a paper presented by Miss Ney. 
lee before the Department of Lip Reading 
of the National Education Association jin 
New York City, June, 1938. Miss Newle 
dwells on the distinction between lip read. 
ing as an original learning, as it is in the 
case of the deaf child, and as a transfer, as 
it must be for the hard of hearing. “Lip 
reading,” she says, “is the deaf childs 
mother tongue. ... His lip reading is more 
direct, and is accomplished with far less 
analysis and little choosing of one of sev- 
eral words.” It is an interesting distinc. 
tion, and while there is room for a diver 
gence of opinion as to whether or not the 
deaf child may profit by an analytical ap- 
proach to the subject, Miss Newlee’s clear 
summing up of the essential differences be 
tween the hard of hearing and the deaf in 
this matter is of interest and value. 





A Community Project 


The story of the public school prone 
for children with deficient hearing . 
very quickly told. . . . Whenever calle 
program has been properly set up in aly 
school system, it is never an “exclusive’ 
program that can function only through 
certain special groups of people. It is, o 
the contrary, truly a community project, 
since it provides an organized and directed 
opportunity to apply the interest of many 
individuals within a school district—teach- 
ers, principals, school nurses, physicians, 
dentists and parents—who wish to be of 
help and consequence in a broad movement 
for child service—Baker Bonnell in “Notes 
on the Oklahoma Work for the Hard of 
Hearing Child.” 
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Dedication of New York School 
The newly erected school buildings of 


the New York School for the Deaf at White 


Plains were formally dedicated Thursday 


| afternoon, May 25. The Hon. Robert McC. 


Marsh, President of the Board of Directors, 
presided at the exercises, which were at- 
tended by a large audience. The Rt. Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan Bishop, Dio- 
cese of New York, repeated the invocation: 
and addresses were delivered by William 
¢. Duell, Supervisor of the town of Green- 
burgh; the Hon. Herbert Lehman, Gover- 
nor of New York; Dr. Percival Hall, Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College: Hon. Lewis A. 
Wilson, Associate Commissioner, New York 
State Education Department, and Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Bleakley, Executive, Westchester 
County. The Benediction was uttered by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Cassidy. The gradu- 
ating class of 1939 were presented by Su- 
perintendent Victor O. Skyberg, and there 
was a battalion review by the cadets of the 
school. After a motion picture entitled 
“The Deaf Boy and His Education” had 
been shown in the school auditorium, a 
buffet supper was served and the guests 
were taken on a tour of the grounds and 
buildings. 


Success of a Young Deaf Frenchman 
April 25, 1939, at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 


| France, Mr. R. Perrotte presented his theses 
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to obtain the degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing in Physical Sciences. His first thesis 
was on the subject: Krafft’s Castor Bean 
Acid, and the Thermal Decomposition of 
Castor Oil Compounds. The subject of the 
second thesis, proposed by the Faculty of 
Sciences of the University, was as follows: 
Polarity of Molecules, and Their Affinity 
with Absorption. Mr. Perrotte, who is deaf, 
supported his theses orally, and was ad- 
mitted with honorable mention. 

This young savant has already appeared 
before the Academy of Sciences. He be- 
came deaf at the age of four, following a 
severe illness which almpst cost him his 
life. Ordinarily. a child who grows deaf at 
this age loses his speech and the language 
already acquired; but he was placed imme- 
diately in the hands of a teacher of the deaf 
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EV. LUTHERAN INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Detroit, Michigan 
(Established 1873) 


A Protestant Boarding School for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. 


All buildings new, modern, and fireproof hav- 
ing BEAUTIFUL HOMELIKE APPOINTMENTS. 
20-acre campus with park and ample play- 
ground facilities. Children under constant 
supervision of teachers and trained supervisors. 
Pupils from the age of three enrolled. Small 
classes. Modern methods and classroom ap- 
pliances used. 


Parents desiring a thorough religious and 
secular education together with other advan- 
tages for their children write for further in- 
formation to 


JOHN A. KLEIN, 
6861 Nevada Avenue 


Director 


Detroit, Mich. 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 






















“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 








paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell 
Telephone 
Company. 





Most people with im- 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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who instructed him in lip reading and sy 
ceeded not only in maintaining his abilit 
to speak, but in developing it further. The 
teacher was so successful that the little deaf 
boy was able to follow the regular cour 
of the college in his native town, and tof 
graduate at the same time as his hearin, 
brother, who was a year younger. He rf 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree, aftel 
which he passed the entrance examinations} 
at the Institute of Chemistry. He obtainelf 
his license and continued his studies, whic 
were crowned by his success in obtaining 
the degree of Doctor of Engineering in 
Physical Sciences. f 
This magnificent success proves onc 
more that, while early deafness may impede 
the acquisition of knowledge, it is not ai 
insurmountable obstacle when it is accom, 
panied by intelligence, perseverence, the 
ability to work, and the firm determinatio } 
to succeed. q 
From 1930 to 1936, Professor Drouolf 
[of the Paris Institution of the Deaf—Ed| } 
taught speech and lip reading to this ref 
markable pupil.—Translated from La Gof 
zette des Sourds-Muets, Paris. Y 














Let the Students Do Part of It 
(Continued from page 464) 


_——~- 


confidence and in the desire for self expresy 
sion; a general gain in understanding team 
work and the value of cooperation. q 

But if this practice is to be of value ther 
must be cooperation. And the teacher wil i, 
have to spend many extra hours planning illj 
order that the practice may go smooth 
and that every student may have an oppor} 





tunity to participate. f 
Mi 

Y 

¢ 

Vacation Hobbies for Children , 
(Continued from page 443) y 

M, 

’ 


boy or girl might enjoy during the sum 

months. If you yourself expend some ¢ 
fort in the development of such interests 
you will be surprised to find how the it 
terests expand and lead to other things 
Incidentally, your child will have a s 
and happy summer and this knowledgy 
and experience will increase. 


on ie en ee a 
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DURATRON contains no carbon noises—just clear natural hearing 
and true understandability. Hear at the theater, at church, and 
other public places. 


Write, today, for your trial and try DURATRON where you will use 


it, at church, at the bridge table, or in other public places where 
you have difficulty hearing——let these tests decide for you. 


i i a ee 


<< <>. 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
“—_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LIP READING 
TEACHERS 


Select low-cost class material from the 
following list for your fall classes. These 
publications have proved themselves; you 
know you are getting something that is 
usable and that your classes will enjoy. 
Order them now, on approval if you like, 
from the Volta Bureau. 





Conversational Efficiency, by Martha 
RS oo eee ae $3.00 
100 conversation exercises for home 
or class practice. 

The Case Book, by Lucy Ella Case 
Material prepared by graduates of 
the Case School of Lip Reading. 

Group Practice Cards, by A. C. Knight $3.00 
Conversation material for from three 
to six pupils to practice together. 

Timely Topics, by A. C. Knight 
Exercises, stories, informative lec- 
tures for individual or class practice. 
$1.50 is a new low price for this. 
Sets published between 1932 and 1935 
are available. 


Advanced Sentences, by M. R. G. 


$1.20 


$1.50 


Knight $2.00 
Practice material for the advanced 
student. 

Odds and Ends, by M. H. Leavis $1.00 
20 pages of practice material. 
Lip Reading ae Saar by L. 

Prelutsky . $1.00 

125 pages. 


A Treasure Chest of Games, by Sam- 
uelson and Fabregas 
A pamphlet reprinted from the Volta 
Review. 


The Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Read- 


ing Practice Material, per vol.: 
To V. R. Subscribers $1.00 
To non-subscribers $2.00 


Volumes II, IIT, and V are available. 





VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















The remaining copies of 

GRADED LESSONS IN SPEECH 

by Enfield Joiner 

are at the 

VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Order your copy now. 

Price — $1.00 


Washington, D. C. 
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She Accepted the Challenge 


(Continued from page 461) 


stance, while a guest at West Point she 
made a remark that was not the correct re. 
sponse to the question asked her, and set 
everyone laughing. She knew the girk 
were making remarks about her, which ip 
that situation was especially embarrassing, 
Another time she was invited to a party, 
and gladly accepted. She learned that the 
others had been invited a week before, and 
that she was there only because there was 
a vacancy to be filled at the last minute. 
These are isolated incidents, but they 
serve to show that her life is not all a bed 
of roses. The easier way might be for 
her to shun the society of the normally 
hearing; but she feels that this choice 
would be cowardice. For the most part 
she has so successfully adjusted herself 
that she leads a normal social life. She 


has charm and personality, humor and | 


wit. The best proof of her social success 
may be furnished by a partial list of her 
admirers, who include a West Point cadet, 
an Annapolis midshipman, a psychiatrist, a 
research worker, a journalist and an adver- 
tising man, the last two individuals being 
very discriminate in their choice of femi- 
nine companions. 

Miss Ward’s tastes are strongly intel 
lectual and cultural. She likes the theatre 
and loves to talk about it, enjoying legiti- 
mate plays. Since she obtained her new 
hearing aid, she has been able to hear at 
least a part of the dialogue on the stage. 
She is interested in good motion pictures, 
though she is bored by those that are only 
run of the mill. She enjoys classical mv 
sic, and her hearing instrument has made 
symphony concerts available. 

She reads good books and has strong 
opinions. She can hold her own in cor 
versation. Her responses are always it 
telligent, and she enjoys the company @ 
interesting people. 

Such is the story of Mildred Ward, wht 
overcame a formidable handicap and 
justed herself to society. She faces 
future without fear and is confident of $ 
cess. 
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y intel. ; : : sa . 
theatll F YOU are hard of hearing, you owe it | —in any position, even when you lie down. 
r legit to yourself to try this Western Electric _It provides natural tone — greater volume 
er new| Audiphone. It has brought new hearing _ —an¢d its batteries last longer. 


hear at ease, new happiness to thousands of users! Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 


> stage. 
sal Made by Bell Telephone makers—based _ phone that best meets your particular 


re only | Onadvanced technique in hearing aiddesign _ needs, after audiometric tests. 


cal mu} —it should help you to hear distinctly in There is a national network of hearing 


s made : ; ; : : 
group conversation — at greater distances aid service stations. 


strong Accepted by Council of Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


In Col Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
ays il —in Europe by Western Electric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 


Western Elecfric nea 


HEARING AD | —__aar 
Ortho-technic Model x —_—_—— cai 


ee ee SS SS 
i 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model ) and name of nearest dealer. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 
By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, Il, HII, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

‘The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.’"—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
SMI Nas) acinus SadeSeniecsSacanusewcnleateeees $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
oe ae , errr ee ene $2.75 
LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
WOME, oss ososscicecvincucbucisbacecepesecesssnioorte $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 
POCA RIOR. ig nisccccncccvcsancescib detail once sdcc $4.09 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, If, and Ill (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
ee oe sk , eae ee 
le ae ae ee | Se en. 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


2110 Pleasant St. South Bend, In<!. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 467) 


4. Did you ever eat cranberry short. 


cake? 


5. My mother used to make cranberry 


shortcake that was delicious. 
6. Have you ever seen a cranberry bog? 
7. Cape Cod is famous for its cran. 
berries, and speaking of Cape Cod reminds 
me of bayberries. 


1. Have you ever seen bayberries grow. 
ing? 

2. Bayberries grow on the coast. 

3. In the early Colonial days, the bay: 
berry was called candleberry bush. 

4. Do you burn bayberry candles at 
Christmas time? 

The Bayberry 

(This may be used after the above exer- 
cise. It is to be given by the teacher. It 
may be given sentence by sentence, to be 
repeated by members of the class, or—prel- 
erably—read straight through with ques- 
tions at the end.) 

1. Have you ever seen bayberries grow- 
ing? 

2. Bayberries grow on the coast. 

3. The bayberry is never found far in- 
land, although it does grow around Lake 
Erie. 

4. In Maine, some of the rocky pastures 
near the seashore are almost overrun with 
the bayberry. 

5. In Massachusetts, in the early Co- 
lonial days, people were not allowed to 


gather the berries of the bayberry until a 


certain day in the fall. 

6. Then, on this certain day, everyone 
went forth to gather the berries. 

7. Hundreds of bushels of the berries 
were gathered. 

8. They called it candleberry bush. 

9. When the bayberries are thrown into 
boiling water, a greenish-white wax rises 
to the surface of the water. 

10. This wax is skimmed off and used 
for making candles. 

ll. Bayberry candles burn slowly with 
very little smoke. 

12. There is a pleasant odor, something 
like balsam. 
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13. The bayberry blooms in_ early 
spring. before its leaves appear. 

14. The buds of the flowers are formed 
the preceding season, so they bloom just 
the warm 


as soon as weather becomes 


enough. 


Gliick des Schriftstellers 
(Continued from page 459) 
Compared with her radiant smile and gra- 
cious manner to such strangers as our- 
selves, his greeting seemed reticent and 
perfunctory. It occurred to me that he. 
like all the world’s great, must be con- 
stantly harassed by unknown admirers. 
and anxious to be rid of such pests, where- 
as she, with perhaps greater social toler- 
ance, acts as a buffer between her famous 

husband and his “fans.” 

The day before our ship was to dock at 
Havre, a few passengers were landed in 
Ireland, and we spent several hours in the 
harbor off Cobh. It was a changeful morn- 
ing, with scudding clouds and little show- 
ers alternating with the sun. Ireland ap- 
peared just as one dreams of it—green 
and fresh and moody; one low-hanging 
cloud was crowned with a miniature rain- 
bow. 

The sight of it gave me the courage to 
request the Manns’ permission to take a 
snapshot or two. At close range, Thomas’ 
eyes were the tired, worn eyes of one who 
uses them constantly in reading and writ- 
ing, and their expression (or did I merely 
imagine it?) seemed poignantly sad. Not 
so his wife; she had the look of one who 
would be “at home” wherever her family 
happened to be—in Germany, in the United 
States, in Mars! . 

Weeks later, when Mrs. Steuart gave me 
a volume of Thomas Mann’s shorter fiction. 
including “Death in Venice.” from which 
he had taken the quotation for me, I was 
able to identify it in reading the story: 

“Thought that can merge wholly into 
feeling, feeling that can merge wholly into 
thought—these are the artist’s highest joy.” 

Rest. We combat obstacles in order to get 
repose and, when got, the repose is unsupportable. 

Henry Brooks Adams. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of ine Principai and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» 7.00 

Series III. Myths._..______.____ 310.00 

Series I, II and III _ $35.00 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 


Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 

MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 


yracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





peech Reading For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Special Instruction in Research Studies and Lectures 
with reference to the Training of Teachers of Hard of 
Hearing Adults. 
JULY 20—SEPTEMBER 14, 1939 
Three Times Weekly 


Hotel Green Pasadena, Calif. 








for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


A pitcher of mignonette 
In a tenement’s highest casement— 
Queer sort of flower-pot—yet 

That pitcher of mignonette 

Is a garden in heaven set, 
To the little sick child in the basement— 
The pitcher of mignonette 

In a tenement’s highest casement. 

—Henry Cuyler Bunner, 


The Object. Merely having an open mind is 
nothing. The object of opening the mind, as of 
opening the mouth, is to shut it again on some 
thing solid—G. K. Chesterton. 

The Pioneer. No one cuts out new paths in 
company. He must do that alone. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Blown by All the Winds. We, in our genera- 
tion, are shaken by hard winds. Wind but settles 
the roots of strong trees. It should be the same 
with men.—Nora Wain. 

Wounded Self Importance. Older children 
are sensitive about their importance, and when 
that feeling is wounded, they suffer in their minds. 
Mental suffering is quite as serious as the other 
kind, and it is likely to interfere with the child's 
outlook, his attitudes, and his growth. An ailing 
mind drags a heavy body along. A_ glowing, 
healthy mind functions like magic, and the body 
it governs feels no weight—it floats on the wings 
of the spirit—Angelo Patri. 

Perhaps it is surprising that mankind, know- 
ing so little about itself, is able to manage its 
own affairs as well as it has.—John Dewey. 

An idea, or a machine, must work if it is to be 
of any particular value——Pearl S. Buck. 

Money will ruin the life of any man who treats 
it like anything except a tool with which to work. 


—Henry Ford. 


The conscientious plodder is nearly always 
outdistanced by the fellow who stops occasionally 
to analyze and plan.—W. J. Cameron. 





Quality is never an accident. It is always the 
result of intelligent effort. There must be the will 
to produce a superior thing.—John Ruskin. 
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Success Story.— “Yes,” said the self-made 
man, “I was left without a mother and father 
when I was but 9 months old. From that time on 
[had to battle for myself—and I succeeded.” 

“But how in the world did you manage to sup- 
port yourself if you were only 9 months old when 
your parents died?” asked a listener. 

“Why,” said the self-made man gravely, “I 
crawled to a baby show and won the first prize. 
That money gave me my start.” 

Lame Crow.—A young fellow had decided to 
make a walking tour of his vacation. As he 
plodded along a blazing country road one August 
afternoon, he met a farm hand. “How far is it to 
Four Corners?” he asked, drawing his hand across 
his perspiring face. 

“About four miles as the crow flies,” said the 
farm hand. 

“But suppose the crow has to walk,” said the 
traveler, “and suppose he has a blister on each 
heel, and a 30-pound bundle—how far is it then?” 

A Little Sermon.—tThe small boy had been 
on a visit to his aunt and when he returned home 
his mother said, “Well, James, I hope you were a 
good boy while with Aunty and that you didn’t 
tell any stories.” 

“Only the one you told me to tell,” said the boy. 

“I told you to tell a story!” exclaimed his 
mother, startled. 

“Yes; when Auntie asked me to have more 
cake, or ice cream, I told her the story you put 
me up to—I just said, ‘No thank you, I’ve had 
enough’.” 


The Expert.—He insisted that he knew all 
about women. The trouble with most men, he in- 
sisted, was that they had never given any thought 
to what women liked and needed. “A woman 
wants tenderness, sentiment, a protecting arm,” 
he declared. 

“Yes,” commented the girl with little enthusi- 
asm in her voice. “You men talk about that a 
whole lot.” 

“IT understand,” he nodded, appreciatively. 
“You're sick of lectures. You want a laboratory 
course!” 

“Herr Hitler has caused more talk than any 
other man in the world,” says Raymond Gram 
Swing. Except perhaps Alexander Graham Bell, 
who invented the telephone.—London Punch. 
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MY HEARING’S BAD— 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I’ll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
a EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
age, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Ht, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
M. EVELYN PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR A FEW CHILDREN: Unique opportunity for 
limited number of hard of hearing or deaf children, two 
to twelve years old, to attend excellent progressive hear- 
ing day school with experienced teacher of the deaf for 
individual speech, lip reading, and coaching. Long 
Island residence necessary. Write: Mrs. N. J. Leigh, 
25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, N. Y. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





A.A.P.T.S.D. MEMBERS — Ask the Volta 
Bureau about prices of magazines for which 
you wish to subscribe. Probably you can save 
money by placing all your subscriptions through 
Association headquarters. List the magazines 
you like to read and ask for a quotation. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE VACOLITE MODEL “B” wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid amplifier 
is the exact size of the reproduction on 
this page. Yet it provides the follow- 


ine features 


Continuously variable frequency selec- 
tive amplifier. It is no longer necessary 
to choose an instrument by accepting 
one of a series of combinations which 
may or may not suit your particular 


requirements. 


Quiet, undistorted vacuum tube amplifi- 
cation. 


Low battery drain. Drain is less than 
that of eonventional earbon instru- 


ments. 


Amplification continuously variable, 
smoothly and quietly, from zero to 
maximum available. 


LU 
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New developments, fully protected by United States and Canadian Patents, 
have made possible the introduction of a continuously variable frequency selec- 
tive vacuum tube amplifier. The frequency response of the instrument is 


continuously variable-over the audio range and may be instantly adjusted 


to suit your particular needs, by audiogram, without changing a single com- 


ponent part. 


For further information write for bulletin No. 3961. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AUDIO 


AND HIGH-FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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